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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


XII. 


RS. WIX had then avoided explaining her ominous speech, but 

M the light of remarkable events soon enabled her companion to 
read it. It may indeed be said that these days brought on 

a high quickening of Maisie’s direct perceptions, of her gratified sense 
of arriving by herself at conclusions. This was helped by an emotion 
intrinsically far from sweet—the increase of the alarm that had most 
haunted her meditations. She had no need to be told, as on the morrow 
of the revelation of Sir Claude’s danger she was told by Mrs. Wix that 
her mother wanted more and more to know why the devil her father 
didn’t send for her: she had too long expected that mamma's curiosity 
on this point would break out with violence. Maisie could meet such 
pressure so far as meeting it was to be in a position to reply, in words 
directly inspired, that papa would be hanged before he’d again be saddled 
with her. She therefore recognised the hour that in troubled glimpses 
she had long foreseen, the hour when—the phrase for it came back to 
her from Mrs. Beale—with two fathers, two mothers and two homes, 
six protections in all, she shouldn’t know “wherever” to go. Such 
apprehension as she felt on this score was not diminished by the fact 
that Mrs. Wix herself was suddenly white with terror: a circumstance 
leading Maisie to the further knowledge that this lady was still more 
scared on her own behalf than on that of her pupil. A governess who 
had only one frock was not likely to have either two fathers or two 
mothers: accordingly if even with these resources Maisie was to be in 
the streets, where in the name of all that was dreadful was poor Mrs. Wix 
to be? She had had, it appeared, a tremendous brush with Ida, which 
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had begun and ended with the request that she would be pleased, on 
the spot, to “bundle.” It had come suddenly but completely, this 
signal of which she had gone in fear. The companions confessed to 
each other their long foreboding, but Mrs. Wix was better off than 
Maisie in having a plan of defence. She declined indeed to com- 
municate it till it was quite mature; but meanwhile, she hastened to 
declare, her feet were firm in the schoolroom. They could only be 
loosened by force: she would “leave” for the police perhaps, but she 
wouldn’t leave for mere outrage. That would be to play her ladyship’s 
game, and it would take another turn of the screw to make her desert 
her darling. Her ladyship had come down with extraordinary ferocity : 
it had been one of many symptoms of a situation straimed—* between 
them all,” as Mrs. Wix said,“ but especially between the two”—to the 
point of God only knew what! 

Her description of the crisis made the child reflect. “Between 
which two ?—papa and mamma?” 

“ Dear, no. I mean between your mother and /zm.” 

Maisie, in this, recognised an opportunity to be really deep. 
“*Him’?—Mr. Perriam ?” 

She fairly brought a blush to the scared face. “Well, my dear, I 
must say that what you don’t know ain’t worth mentioning. That it 
won't go on for ever with Mr. Perriam—since I must meet you—who 
can suppose? But I meant dear Sir Claude.” 

Maisie stood corrected rather than abashed. “I see. But it’s about 
Mr. Perriam he’s angry ?” 

Mrs. Wix hesitated. “ He says he’s not.” 

“Not angry? He has told you so?” 

Mrs. Wix looked at her hard. “ Not about 427.” 

“Then about some one else ?” 

Mrs. Wix looked at her harder. “ About some one else.” 

“Lord Eric?” the child promptly brought forth. 

At this, of a sudden, her governess was more agitated. “Oh, why, 
little unfortunate, should we discuss their dreadful names ? ”—and she 
threw herself for the millionth time on Maisie’s neck. It took her 
pupil but a moment to feel that she quivered with insecurity, and, 
the contact of her terror aiding, the pair, in another instant, were 
sobbing in each other’s arms. Then it was that, completely relaxed, 
demoralised as she had never been, Mrs. Wix suffered her wound to 
bleed and her resentment to gush. Her great bitterness was that Ida 
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had called her false, denounced her hypocrisy and duplicity, reviled 
her spying and tattling, her lying and grovelling to Sir Claude. “ Me, 
me,’ the poor woman wailed, “ who've seen what I’ve seen and gone 
through everything only to cover her up, and ease her off, and smooth 
her down! If I’ve been an ’ipocrite, it’s the other way round: I’ve 
pretended, to him and to her, to myself and to you and to every one, 
not to see! It serves me right to have held my tongue before such 
horrors!” What horrors they were her companion forbore too closely 
to inquire, showing even signs not a few of an ability to take them for 
granted. That put the couple more than ever, in this troubled sea, in 
the same boat, so that, with the con@ciousness of ideas on the part of 
her fellow-mariner, Maisie could sit close and waft. Sir Claude, on the 
morrow, came in to tea, and then the ideas were produced. It was 
extraordinary how the child’s presence drew out their full richness. 
The principal one was startling, but Maisie appreciated the courage 
with which her governess handled it. It simply consisted of the 
proposal that whenever and wherever they should take refuge Sir 
Claude should consent to share their asylum. On his protesting with 
all the warmth in nature against this note of secession she asked what 
else in the world was left to them if her ladyship should stop supplies. 

“Supplies be hanged, my dear woman!” said their delightful 
friend. “Leave supplies to me—I’ll take care of supplies.” 

Mrs. Wix hesitated. “ Well, it’s exactly because I knew you'd be 
sv glad to do so that I put the question before you. There’s a way to 
look after us better than any other. That way is just to come wth us.” 

It hung before Maisie, Mrs. Wix’s way, like a glittering picture, and 
she clasped her hands in ecstasy. “Come with us! come with us!” 
she echoed. 

Sir Claude looked from his stepdaughter back to her governess. 
“Do you mean leave this house and take up my abode with you ?” 

“It will be the right thing—if you feel as you’ve told me you feel.” 
Mrs. Wix, sustained and uplifted, was now as clear as a bell. 

Sir Claude had the air of trying to recall what he had told her ; 
then the light broke that was always breaking to make his face more 
pleasant. “It’s your suggestion that I shall take a house for you ?” 

“For the wretched homeless child. Any roof—over our heads— 
will do for us ; but of course for you it will have to be something really 
nice.” 

Sir Claude’s eyes reverted to Maisie, rather hard, as she thought ; 
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and there was a shade in his very smile that seemed to show her— 
though she also felt it didn’t show Mrs. Wix—that the accommodation 
prescribed must loom to him pretty large. The next moment, however, 
he laughed gaily enough. “My dear lady, you exaggerate tremen- 
dously my poor little needs.” Mrs. Wix had once mentioned to her 
young friend that when Sir Claude called her his dear lady he could do 
anything with her; and Maisie felt a certain anxiety to see what he 
would do now. Well, he only addressed her a remark of which the 
child herself was aware of feeling the force. ‘“ Your plan appeals to me 
immensely ; but of course—don’t you see ?—I shall have to consider 
the position I put myself in by leaving my wife.” 

“You'll also have to remember,” Mrs. Wix replied, “that if .you 
don’t look out your wife won’t give you time to consider. Her ladyship 
will leave you.” 

“Ah, my good friend, I do look out!” the young man returned, 
while Maisie helped herself afresh to bread and butter. “Of course if 
that happens I shall have somehow to turn round ; but I hope with all 
my heart it won’t. I beg your pardon,” he continued to his step- 
daughter, “for appearing to discuss that sort of possibility under your 
sharp little nose. But the fact is that I forget half the time that Ida is 
your sainted mother.” 

“So do I!” said Maisie, to put him the more in the right. 

Her protectress, at this, was upon her again. “The little desolate, 
precious pet!” For the rest of the conversation she was enclosed 
in Mrs. Wix’s arms, and as they sat there interlocked Sir Claude, before 
them with his tea-cup, looked down at them in deepening thought. 
Shrink together as they might they couldn’t help, Maisie felt, being 
a very massive image, a large, loose ponderous presentment, of what 
Mrs. Wix required of him. She knew moreover that this lady didn’t 
make it better by adding ina moment: “ Of course we shouldn’t dream 
of a whole house. Any sort of little lodging, however humble, would be 
only too blessed.” 

“But it would have to be something that would hold us all,” 
said Sir Claude. . 

“Oh yes,” Mrs. Wix concurred ; “the whole point is our being 
together. While you’re waiting, before you act, for her ladyship to take 
some step, our position here will come to an impossible pass. You don’t 
know what I went through with her for you yesterday—and for our poor 
darling ; but it’s not a thing I can promise you often to face again. She 
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has dismissed me in horrible language—she has instructed the servants 
not to wait on me.” 

“ Oh, the poor servants are all right!” Sir Claude eagerly cried. 

“They’re certainly better than their mistress! It’s too dreadful that 
I should sit here and say of your wife, Sir Claude, and of Maisie’s 
own mother, that she’s lower than a domestic ; but my being betrayed 
into such remarks is just a reason the more for our getting away. } 
shall stay till I’m taken by the shoulders, but that may happen any day. 
What also may perfectly happen, you must permit me to repeat, is that 
she'll go off to get rid of us.” 

“ Oh, if she’ll only do that!” Sir Claude laughed. “ That would be 
the very making of us!” 

“Don’t say it—don’t say it!” Mrs. Wix pleaded. “Don’t speak of 
anything so fatal! You know what I mean. We must all cling to 
the right. You mustn’t be bad.” 

Sir Claude set down his tea-cup ; he had become more grave and he 
pensively wiped his moustache. ‘“ Won’t all the world say I’m awful if 
I leave the house before—before she has bolted? They’ll say it was my 
doing it that made her bolt.” 

Maisie could grasp the force of this reasoning, but it offered no check 


to Mrs. Wix. “ Why need you mind that—if you’ve done it for so high 
a motive? Think of the beauty of it,” the good lady pressed. 

“Of bolting with you ?” Sir Claude ejaculated. 

She faintly smiled—she even faintly coloured. “So far from doing 
you harm, it will do you the highest good. Sir Claude, if you'll listen to 
me, it will save you.” 

“Save me from what ? ” 


Maisie, at this question, waited with renewed suspense for an answer 
that would bring the thing to a finer point than their companion 
had brought it to before But there was, on the contrary, only more 
mystification in Mrs. Wix’s reply. “ Ah, from you know what!” 

“Do you mean from some other woman ? ” 

“ Yes—from a real bad one.” 

Sir Claude, at least, the child could see, was not mystified ; so little 
indeed that a smile of intelligence broke afresh in his eyes. He turned 
them in vague discomfort to Maisie, and then something in the way she 
met them caused him to chuck her playfully under the chin. It was not 
till after this that he good-naturedly met Mrs. Wix. “You think me 
much worse than I am.” 
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“If that were true,” she returned, “ I wouldn’t appeal to you. I do, 
Sir Claude, in the name of all that’s good in you—and, oh, so earnestly ! 
We can help each other. What you'll do for our young friend here 
I needn’t say. That isn’t even what I want to speak of now. What I 
want to speak of is what you'll ge¢—don’t you see ?—from such an 
opportunity to take hold. Take hold of ws—take hold of her. Make 
her your duty—make her your life : she'll repay you a thousand-fold! ” 

It was to Mrs. Wix, during this appeal, that Maisie’s contemplation 
transferred itself: partly because, though her heart was in her throat for 
trepidation, she felt a certain delicacy about appearing herself to press 
the question ; partly from the coercion of seeing Mrs. Wix come out 
as Mrs. Wix had never come before—not even on the day of her call 
at Mrs. Beale’s with the news of mamma’s marriage. On that day 
Mrs. Beale had surpassed her in dignity ; but nobody could have 
surpassed her now. There was in fact at this moment a fascination for 
her pupil in the hint she seemed to give that she had still more of that 
surprise behind. So the sharpened sense of spectatorship was the 
child’s main support, the long habit, from the first, of seeing herself 
in discussion and finding in the fury of it—she had had a glimpse 
of the game of football—a sort of compensation for the doom of a 
peculiar passivity. It gave her often an odd air of being present at 
her history in as separate a manner as if she could only get at 
experience by flattening her nose against a pane of glass. Such she 
felt to be the application of her nose while she waited for the effect 
of Mrs. Wix’s eloquence. Sir Claude, however, didn’t keep her long 
in a position so ungraceful: he sat down and opened his arms to her 
as he had done the day he came for her at her father’s, and while he 
held her there, looking at her kindly, but as if their companion had 
brought the blood a good deal to his face, he said : “ Dear Mrs. Wix is 
magnificent, but she’s rather too grand about it. _I mean the situation 
isn’t after all quite so desperate or quite so simple. But I give you my 
word before her, and I give it to her before you, that I'll never, 
never, forsake you. Do you hear that, old fellow, and do you take 
itin? Ill stick to you through everything.” Maisie did take it in— 
took it with a long tremor of all her little being; and then, as, to 
emphasise it, he drew her closer, she buried her head on his shoulder 
and cried without sound and without pain. While she was so engaged 
she became aware that his own breast was agitated, and gathered from 
it with rapture that his tears were as silently flowing. Presently she 
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heard a loud sob from Mrs. Wix—Mrs. Wix was the only one who made 
a noise. 

She was to have made, for some time, none other but this, 
‘though within a few days, in conversation with her pupil, she described 
her relations with Ida as positively excruciating. There was as yet, 
nevertheless, no attempt to eject her by force, and she recognised 
that Sir Claude, taking such a stand as never before, had intervened 
with passion and with success. As Maisie remembered—and remem- 
bered wholly without disdain—that he had told her he was afraid of 
her ladyship, the little girl took this act of resolution as a proof of 
what, in the spirit of the engagement sealed by all their tears, he 
was really prepared to do. Mrs. Wix spoke to her of the pecuniary 
sacrifice by which she herself purchased the scant security she enjoyed 
and which, if it was a defence against the hand of violence, was far from 
making her safe from private aggression. Didn’t her ladyship find every 
hour of the day some insidious means to humiliate and trample upon 
her? There was a quarter’s salary owing her—a great name, even Maisie 
could suspect, for a small matter; she should never see it as long as she 
lived, but keeping quiet about it put her ladyship, thank heaven, a little 
in one’s power. Now that he was doing so much else she could 
never have the grossness to apply for it to Sir Claude. He had sent 
home, for schoolroom consumption, a huge frosted cake, a wonderful 
delectable mountain with geological strata of jam, which might, with 
economy, see them through many days of their siege ; but it was none 
the less known to Mrs. Wix that his affairs were more and more 
involved, and her fellow-partaker looked back tenderly, in the light of 
these involutions, at the expression of face with which he had greeted 
the proposal that he should set up another establishment. Maisie felt 
that if their maintenance should hang out by a thread they must 
still demean themselves with the highest delicacy. What he was doing 
was simply acting without delay, so far as his embarrassments permitted, 
on the inspiration of his elder friend. There was at this season a 
wonderful month of May—as soft as a drop of the wind in a gale 
that had kept one awake—when he took out his stepdaughter with 
a fresh alacrity and they rambled the great town in search, as Mrs. Wix 
called it, of combined amusement and instruction. 

They rode on the top of busses ;'they visited outlying parks; they 
went to cricket-matches where Maisie fell asleep ; and tried a hundred 


‘places for the best one to have tea. This was his direct way of rising to 
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Mrs. Wix’s admirable lesson—of making his little accepted charge his 
duty and his life. They dropped, under incontrollable impulses, into 
shops that they agreed were too big, to look at things that they agreed 
were too small, and it was during these hours that Mrs. Wix, alone at 
home, but a subject of regretful reference as they pulled off their gloves 
for refreshment, subsequently described herself as most exposed to the 
blows that her ladyship had achieved such ingenuity in dealing. She 
again and again repeated that she would not so much have minded 
having her “attainments” held up to scorn and her knowledge of every 
subject denied if she were not habitually denounced to her face as the 
basest of her sex. There was by this time no pretence on the part of 
any one of denying it to be fortunate that her ladyship habitually left 
London every Saturday and was more and more disposed to a return 
late in the week. It was almost equally public that she regarded as 
a preposterous “ pose,” and indeed as a direct insult to herself, her 
husband’s attitude of staying behind to look after a child for whom the 
most elaborate provision had been made. If there was a type Ida 
despised, Sir Claude communicated to Maisie, it was the man who 
pottered about town ofa Sunday; and he also mentioned how often she 
had declared to him that if he had a grain of spirit he would be ashamed 
to accept a menial position about Mr. Farange’s daughter. It was her 
ladyship’s contention that he was in craven fear of his predecessor— 
otherwise he would recognise it as an obligation of plain decency to 
protect his wife against the outrage of that person’s barefaced attempt 
to swindle her. The swindle was that Mr. Farange put upon her the 
whole intolerable burden; “and even when I pay for you myself,” 
Sir Claude averred to his young friend, “she accuses me the more of 
truckling and grovelling.” It was Mrs. Wix’s conviction, they both 
knew, arrived at on independent grounds, that Ida’s weekly excursions 
were feelers for a more considerable absence. If she came back later 
each week the week would be sure to arrive when she wouldn’t come 
back at all. This appearance had of course much to do with 
Mrs. Wix’s actual valour. Could they but hold out long enough 
the snug little home with Sir Claude would find itself informally 
constituted. 
XITI. 

This might moreover have been taken to be the sense of a remark 
made by her stepfather as—one rainy day when the streets were all 
splash and two umbrellas unsociable and the wanderers had sought 
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shelter in the National Gallery—Maisie sat beside him staring rather 
sightlessly at a roomful of pictures which he had mystified her much 
by speaking of with a bored sigh as a “silly superstition.” They 
represented, with patches of gold and cataracts of purple, with stiff 
saints and angular angels, with ugly Madonnas and uglier babies, 
strange prayers and prostrations ; so that she at first took his words 
for a protest against devotional idolatry—all the more that he had of 
late often come with her and with Mrs. Wix to morning church, a place 
of worship of Mrs. Wix’s own choosing, where there was nothing of that 
sort; no haloes on heads, but only, during long sermons, beguiling 
backs of bonnets, and where, as her governess always afterwards 
observed, he gave the most earnest attention. It presently appeared, 
however, that his reference was merely to the affectation of admiring 
such ridiculous works—an admonition that she received from him as 
submissively as she received everything. What turn it gave to their 
talk need not here be recorded: the transition to the colourless school- 
room and lonely Mrs. Wix was doubtless an effect of relaxed interest 
in what was before them. Maisie expressed in her own way the truth 
that she never went home now-a-days without expecting to find the 
temple of her studies empty and the poor priestess cast out. This 
conveyed a full appreciation of her peril, and it was in rejoinder that 
Sir Claude uttered, acknowledging the source of that peril, the re- 
assurance at which I have glanced. “Don’t be afraid, my dear: I’ve 
squared her.” It required indeed a supplement when he saw that it 
left the child momentarily blank: “I mean that your mother lets me 
do what I want so long as I let her do what she wants.” 

“ So you are doing what you want ?” Maisie asked. 

“Rather, Miss Farange! ” 

Miss Farange turned it over. “And she’s doing the same?” 

“Up to the hilt!” 

Again she considered. “Then, please, what may it be?” 

“T wouldn’t tell you for the whole world.” 

She gazed at a gaunt Madonna: after which she broke into a slow 
smile. “Well, I don’t care, so long as you do let her!” 

“Oh, you monster!” laughed Sir Claude, getting up. 

Another day, in another place—a place in Baker Street where at 
a hungry hour she had sat down with him to tea and buns—he brought 
out a question disconnected from previous talk. “I say, you know, 
what do you suppose your father wou/d do?” 
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Maisie had not long to cast about nor to question his pleasant eyes 
“Tf you were really to go with us? He would make a great complaint.” 

He seemed amused at the term she employed. “Oh, I shouldn’t 
mind a ‘complaint ’!” 

“He would talk to every one about it,” said Maisie. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t mind that either.” 

“Of course not,” the child hastened torespond. “You've told me 
you're not afraid of him.” 

“ The question is are you ?” said Sir Claude. 

Maisie candidly considered ; then she spoke resolutely. “ No, not of 
papa.” 

“ But of somebody else?” 

“ Certainly, of lots of people.” 

“ Of your mother, first and foremost, of course.” 

“ Dear, yes ; more of mamma than of than o 

“ Than of what ?” Sir Claude asked as she hesitated for a comparison. 

She thought over all objects of dread. “Than of a wild elephant !” 
she at last declared. “And you are too,” she reminded him as he 
laughed. 


” 








“Oh yes, I am too.” 

Again she meditated. ‘“ Why then did you marry her?” 

“Just because I was afraid.” 

“Even when she loved you?” 

“ That made her the more formidable! ’ 

For Maisie herself, though her companion seemed to find it droll, 
this opened up depths of gravity. “More formidable than she is now?” 

“Well, in a different way. Fear, unfortunately, is a very big thing, 
and there’s a great variety of kinds.” 

She took this in with complete intelligence. “Then I think I’ve got 
them all.” 

“You?” her friend cried. “Nonsense! You're thoroughly ‘ game.” 

“T’m awfully afraid of Mrs. Beale,” Maisie announced. 

He raised his smooth brows. “ That charming woman?” 

“Well,” she answered, “ you can’t understand it because you’re not 
in the same state.” 

She had been going on with a luminous “ But” when, across the 
table, he laid his hand on her arm. “I cam understand it,” he confessed. 
“ | am in the same state.” 

“Oh, but she likes you so!” Maisie eagerly suggested. 
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Sir Claude literally coloured. “That has something to do with it.” 

Maisie wondered again. “ Being liked with being afraid ?” 

“Yes, when it amounts to adoration.” 

“Then why aren’t you afraid of me?” 

“ Because with you it amounts to that?” He had kept his hand on 
her arm. “Well, what prevents is simply that you're the gentlest spirit 
on earth. Besides ” he pursued ; but he came to a pause. 

“ Besides a 

“] should be in fear if you were older—there! See—you already 
make me talk nonsense,” the young man added. “The question’s about 
your father. Is he likewise afraid of Mrs. Beale ?” 

“T think not. And yet he loves her,” Maisie mused. 

“Oh, no—he doesn’t; not a bit!” After which, as his companion 
stared, Sir Claude apparently felt that he must make his announcement 
fit with her recollections. “There’s nothing of that sort zow.” 

But Maisie only stared the more. ‘“ They’ve changed ?” 

“ Like your mother and me.” 








She wondered how he knew. “Then you've seen Mrs. Beale again?” 

He demurred. “Oh, no. She has written to me,” he presently 
subjoined. “ She’s not afraid of your father, either. No one at all is— 
really.” Then he went on while Maisie’s little mind, with its filial spring 
too relaxed, from of old, for a pang at this want of parental majesty, 
speculated on the vague relation between Mrs. Beale’s courage and the 
question, for Mrs. Wix and herself, of a neat lodging with their friend. 
“ She wouldn’t care a bit if Mr. Farange should make a row.” 

“Do you mean about you and me and Mrs. Wix? Why should she 
care? It wouldn’t hurt her.” 

Sir Claude, with'his legs out and his hand diving into his trousers 
pocket, threw back his head with a laugh just perceptibly tempered, as 
she thought, by a sigh. “ My dear stepchild, you’re delightful! Look 
here, we must pay. You've had five buns.” ' 

“ How can you?” Maisie demanded, crimson under the eye of the 
young woman who had stepped to their board. “ I’ve had three.” 

Shortly after this Mrs. Wix looked so ill that it was to be feared 
her ladyship had treated her to some unexampled passage. Maisie 
asked if anything worse than usual had occurred; whereupon the 
poor woman brought out, with infinite gloom: “ He has been seeing 
Mrs. Beale!” 

“ Sir Claude?” The child remembered what he had said. “Oh, no 
—not seeing her!” 
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“TI beg your pardon. I absolutely know it.” Mrs. Wix was as 
positive as she was dismal. 

Maisie nevertheless ventured to chailenge her. ‘“ And how, please, 
do you know it?” 

She faltered a moment. “From herself. I’ve been to see her. 
Then on Maisie’s visible surprise: “I went yesterday while you were 
out with him. He has seen her repeatedly.” 

It was not wholly clear to Maigie why Mrs. Wix should be prostrate 
at this discovery; but her general consciousness of the way things 
could be both perpetrated and resented always eased off for her the 
strain of the particular mystery. “There may be some mistake. He 
says he hasn’t.” 

Mrs. Wix turned paler, as if this were a still deeper ground for 
alarm. “ He says so?—he denies that he has seen her ?” 

“He told me so three days ago. Perhaps she’s mistaken,” Maisie 
suggested. 

“Do you mean perhaps she lies? She lies whenever it suits her, 
I’m very sure. But I know when people lie—and that’s what I’ve 
loved in you, that you never do. Mrs. Beale didn’t yesterday, at any 
rate. He has seen her.” 

Maisie was silent a little. “He says not,” she then repeated. 
“ Perhaps—perhaps——” Once more she paused. 

“Do you mean perhaps “e lies?” 

“ Gracious goodness, no!” Maisie shouted. 

Mrs. Wix’s bitterness, however, again overflowed. “He does, he 
does!” she cried ; “and it’s that that’s just the worst of it. They’ll take 
you, they’ll take you, and what in the world will then become of me?” 
She threw herself afresh upon her pupil and wept over her with the 
inevitable effect of causing the child’s own tears to flow. But Maisie 
could not have told you if she had been crying at the image of their 
separation or at that of Sir Claude’s untruth. As regards this deviation 
it was agreed between them that they were not in a position to bring 
it home to him. Mrs. Wix was in dread of doing anything to make 
him, as she said, “worse”; and Maisie was sufficiently initiated to 
be able to reflect that in speaking to her as he had done he had only 
wished to be tender of Mrs. Beale. It fell in with all her inclinations 
to think of him as tender, and she forbore to let him know that the two 
ladies had, as she would never do, betrayed him. * 

She had not long to keep her secret, for the next day, when she 
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went out with him, he suddenly said, in reference to some errand he 
had first proposed: “ No, we won’t do that—we’ll do something else.” 
On this, a few steps from the door, he stopped a hansom and helped 
her in; then following her, he gave the driver, over the top, an address 
that she lost. When he was seated beside her she asked him where 
they were going; to which he replied: “My dear child, you'll see.” 
She saw, while she watched and wondered, that they took the direction 
of the Regent’s Park; but she didn’t know why he should make a 
mystery of that, and it was not till they passed under a pretty arch and 
drew up at a white house in a terrace, from which the view, she thought, 
must be lovely, that, mystified, she clutched him and broke out: “I 
shall see papa?” 

He looked down at her with a kind smile. “No, probably not. I 
haven’t brought you for that.” 

“Then whose house is it?” she asked. 

“It’s your father’s. They’ve moved here.” 

She looked about: she had known Mr. Farange in four or five 
houses, and there was nothing astonishing in this except that it was 
the nicest place yet. “But I shall see Mrs. Beale?” 

“It’s to see her that I brought you.” 

She stared, very white, and with her hand on his arm, though they 
had stopped, she kept him sitting in the cab. “To leave me, do you 
mean?” 

He hesitated. “It’s not for me to say if you can stay. We must 
look into it.” 

“But if I do I shall see papa?” 

“Oh, sometime or other, no doubt.” Then Sir Claude went on: 
“ Have you really so very great a dread of that?” 

Maisie glanced away over the apron of the cab—gazed a minute 
at the green expanse of the Regent’s Park; and at this moment, 
colouring to the roots of her hair, she felt the small rush of an emotion 
more mature than any she had yet known. It consisted of a sudden 
sense of shame at placing in an inferior light, to so perfect a gentleman 
and so charming a person as Sir Claude, so very near a relative as 
Mr. Farange. She remembered, however, her friend’s telling her that 
no one was seriously afraid of her father, and she turned round with 
a small toss of her head. “Oh, I daresay I can manage him!” 

Sir Claude smiled, but she noticed that the violence with which she 
had just changed colour had brought into his own face a slight com- 
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punctious and embarrassed flush. It was as if he had caught his first 
glimpse of her sense of responsibility. Neither of them made a 
movement to get out, and after an instant he said to her: “Look 
here, if you say so, we won’t, after all, go in.” 

“ Ah, but I want to see Mrs. Beale!” the child murmured. 

“ But what if she does decide to take you? Then, you know, you'll 
have to remain.” 

Maisie turned it over. “ Straight on—and give you up?” 

“ Well—I don’t quite know about giving me up.” 

“TI mean as I gave up Mrs. Beale when I last went to mamma’s._ I 
couldn’t do without you, here, for anything like so long a time as that.” 
It struck her as a hundred years since she had seen Mrs. Beale, who 
was on the other side of the door they were so near and whom she yet 
had not taken the jump to clasp in her arms. 

“ Oh, I daresay you'll see more of me than you've seen of Mrs. Beale. 
It isn’t in me to be so beautifully discreet,” Sir Claude said. “ But all 
the same,” he continued, “I leave the thing, now that we’re here, 
absolutely with you. You must settle it. We'll only go in if you 
say so. If you don’t say so, we'll turn right round and drive away.” 

“ So that in that case Mrs. Beale won’t take me ?” 

“ Well—not by any act of ours.” 

“ And I shall be able to go on with mamma?” Maisie asked. 

“Oh, I don’t say that!” 

She considered. “ But I thought you said you had squared her.” 

Sir Claude hesitated—he gave a little laugh. ‘“ Not, my dear child, 
to the point she now requires.” 

“ Then if she turns me out and I don’t come here ¥ 

Sir Claude promptly took her up. “What do I offer you, you 
naturally inquire? My poor chick, that’s just what I ask myself. I 
don’t see it, I confess, quite as straight as Mrs. Wix.” 

His companion gazed a moment at what Mrs. Wix saw. “ You 
mean zwe can’t make a little family?” 

“It’s very base of me, no doubt, but I can’t wholly chuck your 
mother.” 

Maisie, at this, ernitted a low but lengthened sigh, a slight sound of 
reluctant assent, which would certainly have been amusing to an 
auditor. “Then there isn’t anything else ?” 





“T vow I don’t quite see what there is.” 
Maisie waited a moment ; her silence seemed to signify that she too 
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had no alternative to suggest. But she made another appeal. “If I 
come here you'll come to see me?” 

“T won’t lose sight of you.” 

“ But how often will you come?” As he hung fire she pressed him. 
“Often and often?” 

Still he faltered. “ My dear old woman he began, then he 
paused again, going on the next moment with a change of tone. 
“You're too funny! Yes, then,” he said ; “ oftez and often.” 

“ All right!” Maisie jumped out of the cab. Mrs. Beale was at home, 
but not in the drawing-room, and when the butler had gone for her the 
child suddenly broke out: “ But when I’m here, what will Mrs. Wix 
do?” 

“ Ah, you should have thought of that sooner!” said her companion 
with the first faint note of asperity she had ever heard him sound. 


>? 





XIV. 


Mrs. Beale fairly swooped upon her, and the effect of the whole 
hour was to show the child how much, how quite formidably indeed, 
after all, she was loved. This was the more the case as her step- 
mother, so changed—in the very manner of her mother—that she really 
struck her as a new acquaintance, somehow recalled more familiarity 
than Maisie could feel. A rich, strong, expressive affection, in short, 
pounced upon her in the shape of a handsomer, ampler, older Mrs. 
Beale. It was like making a fine friend, and they hadn’t been a minute 
together before she felt elated at the way she had met the choice 
imposed upon her in the cab. There was a whole future in the 
combination of Mrs. Beale’s beauty and Mrs. Beale’s hug. She seemed 
to Maisie charming to behold, and also to have no connexion at all 
with anybody who had once had meals in the nursery and mended 
underclothing. The child knew one of her father’s wives was a woman 
of fashion, but she had always dimly made a distinction, not applying 
that epithet without reserve to the other. Mrs. Beale, since their 
separation, had acquired a conspicuous right to it, and Maisie’s first 
flush of response to her present delight coloured all her splendour with 
meanings that, this time, were sweet. She had told Sir Claude that she 
was afraid of the lady in the Regent’s Park ; but she was not too much 
afraid to rejoice, aloud, on the very spot. “ Why, aren’t you beautiful ? 
Isn’t she beautiful, Sir Claude, zsz’t she ?” 
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“The handsomest woman in London, simply,” Sir Claude gallantly 
replied. “Just as sure as you're the best little girl!” 

Well, the handsomest woman in London gave herself up, with 
tender, lustrous looks and every demonstration of fondness, to a 
happiness at last recovered. There was almost as vivid a bloom in 
her maturity as in mamma’s, and it took her but a short time to give 
her little friend an impression of positive power—an impression that 
opened up there like a new source of confidence. This was a 
perception, on Maisie’s part, that neither mamma, nor Sir Claude, 
nor Mrs. Wix, with their immense and so varied respective attractions, 
had exactly kindled, and that made an immediate difference when the 
talk, as it promptly did, began to turn to her father. Oh yes, Mr. 
Farange was a complication, but she saw now that he would not be one 
for his daughter. For Mrs. Beale, certainly, he was an immense one 
she speedily made known as much: but Mrs. Beale from this moment 
presented herself to Maisie as a person to whom a great gift had come. 
The great gift was just for handling complications. Maisie observed 
how little she made of them when, after she had dropped, to Sir Claude, 
some reference to a previous meeting, he exclaimed with an air of 
consternation, and yet with something of a laugh, that he had denied 
to their companion their having, since the day he came for her, seen 
each other till that moment. 

Mrs. Beale looked surprised. “Why did you do anything so silly ?” 

“ To protect your reputation.” 

“From Maisie?” Mrs. Beale was much amused. “ My reputation 
with Maisie is too good to suffer.” 

“But you believed me, you rascal, didn’t you?” Sir Claude asked 
of the child. 

She looked at him—she smiled. “Her reputation did suffer. I 
discovered you had been here.” 

He was not too chagrined to laugh. “The way, my dear, you talk 
of that sort of thing!” 

“ How should she talk,” Mrs. Beale inquired, “ after all this wretched 
time with her mother?” 

“Tt was not mamma who told me,” Maisie explained. “It was only 
Mrs. Wix.” She was hesitating whether to bring out, before Sir Claude, 
the source of Mrs. Wix’s information, when Mrs. Beale, addressing the 
young man, showed her the vanity of her scruples. 

“Do you know that preposterous person came to see me a day or 
two ago ?—when I told her that I had seen you repeatedly.” 
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Sir Claude, this time, was disconcerted. “The old cat! She never 
told me. Then you thought I had lied ?” .he demanded of Maisie. 

She was flurried by the term with which he had qualified her gentle 
friend, but she felt the occasion to be one which she must in every way 
lend herself. “Oh, I didn’t mind! But Mrs. Wix did,” she added, 
with an intention benevolent to her governess. 

Her intention was not very effective as regards Mrs. Beale. “ Mrs. 
Wikx is too idiotic!” that lady declared. 

“But to you, of all people,” Sir Claude asked, “what had she to 
say?” 

“Why, that, like Mrs. Micawber—whom she must, I think, rather 
resemble—she will never, never, never desert Miss Farange.” 

“Oh, I'll make that all right!” Sir Claude cheerfully returned. 

“I’m sure I hope so, my dear man,” said Mrs. Beale, while Maisie 
wondered just how he would proceed. Before she had time to ask 
Mrs. Beale continued. “That’s not all she came to do, if you please. 
But you'll never guess the rest.” 

“Shall 7 guess it?” Maisie demanded. 

Mrs. Beale was again amused. “Why, you're just the person! It 
must be quite the sort of thing you’ve heard at your awful mother’s. 
Have you never seen women there crying to her ‘to spare’ the men 
they love?” 

Maisie, wondering, tried to remember; but Sir Claude was freshly 
diverted. “Oh, they don’t trouble about Ida! Mrs. Wix cried to you 
to spare me?” 

“ She regularly went down on her knees to me.” 

“The darling old dear!” the young man exclaimed. 

These words were a joy to Maisie—they made up for his previous 
description of Mrs. Wix. “And w// you spare him?” she asked of 
Mrs. Beale. 

Her stepmother, seizing her and kissing her again, seemed charmed 
with the tone of her question. “Not an inch of him! [I'll pick him to 
the bone!” 

“You mean that he’ll really come often ?” Maisie pressed. 

Mrs. Beale turned lovely eyes to Sir Claude. ‘“That’s not for me to 
say—it’s for him.” 

He said nothing for the time, however; with his hands in his 
pockets and vaguely humming a tune—even Maisie could see he was 
Vol. XVI.—No. 96. 21 
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a little nervous—he only walked to the window and looked out at the 
Regent’s Park. “Well, he has promised,” Maisie said. “But how will 
papa like it ?” 

“His being in and out? Ah, that’s a question that, to be frank 
with you, my dear, hardly matters. In point of fact, however, Beale 
greatly enjoys the idea that Sir Claude too, poor man, has been forced 
to quarrel with your mother.” 

Sir Claude turned round and spoke gravely and kindly. “Don’t 
be afraid, Maisie ; you won’t lose sight of me.” 

“Thank you so much!” Maisie was radiant. “ But what I meant 
—don’t you know ?—was what papa would say to me.” 

“Oh, I’ve been having that out with him,” said Mrs. Beale. “He'll 
behave well enough. You see the great difficulty is that, though he 
changes every three days about everything else in the world, he has 
never changed about your mother. It’s a caution, the way he hates 
her.” 

Sir Claude gave a short laugh. “It certainly can’t beat the way she 
still hates zm /” 

“Well,” Mrs. Beale went on, obligingly, “ nothing can take the place 
of that feeling with either of them, and the best way they can think of 
to show it is for each to leave you as long as possible on the hands of 
the other. There’s nothing, as you’ve seen for yourself, that makes 
either so furious. It isn’t, asking so little as you do, that you’re much 
of an expense or a trouble; it’s only that you make each feel so well 
how nasty the other wants to be. Therefore Beale goes on loathing 
your mother too much to have any great fury left for any one else. 
Besides, you know, I’ve squared him.” 

“Oh, Lord!” Sir Claude cried with a louder laugh and turning again 
to the window. 

“J know how!” Maisie was prompt to proclaim. “ By letting him 
do what he wants, on condition that he lets you also do it.” 

“You're too delicious, my own pet!”—she was involved in another 
hug. “How in the world have I got on so long without you? I’ve 
not been happy, love,” said Mrs. Beale, with her cheek to the child’s. 

“ Be happy now!”— Maisie throbbed with shy tenderness. 

“I think I shall be. You'll save me.” 

“ As I’m saving Sir Claude?” the little girl asked eagerly. 

Mrs. Beale, a trifle surprised, appealed to her visitor. “Is she 
really ?” 
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He showed high amusement at Maisie’s question. “ It’s dear Mrs. 
Wix’s idea. There may be something in it.” 

“He makes me his duty—he makes me his life,” Maisie continued 
to her stepmother. 

“Why, that’s what / want to do!”—Mrs. Beale turned quite pink 
with surprise at such a fine forestalling. 

“Well, you can do it together. Then he’ll have to come!” 

Mrs. Beale, by this time, had her young friend fairly in her lap, and 
she smiled up at Sir Claude. “Shall we do it together?” 

His laughter had dropped, and for a moment he turned his hand- 
some, serious face not to his hostess, but to his stepdaughter. “Well, 
it’s rather more decent than some things. Upon my soul, the way 
things are going, it seems to me the only decency!” He had the air of 
arguing it out to Maisie, of presenting it, through an impulse of 
conscience, as a connexion in which they could honourably see her 
participate ; though his plea of mere “decency” might well have 
appeared to fall below her rosy little vision. “If we’re not good for 
you,” he exclaimed, “TI’ll be hanged if I know who we shall be good 
for!” 


Mrs. Beale showed the child an intenser radiance. “I daresay you 


will save us—from one thing and another.” 

“Oh, I know what she'll save me from!” Sir Claude roundly 
declared. “ There’ll be rows, of course,” he went on. 

Mrs. Beale quickly took him up. “ Yes, but they’ll be nothing—for 
you, at least—to the rows your wife makes as it is. I can bear what / 
suffer—I can’t bear what you do.” 

“We're doing a good deal for you, you know, young woman,” 
Sir Claude went on, to Maisie, with the same gravity. 

His little charge coloured with a sense of obligation and the 
eagerness of her desire it should be known how little was lost on her. 
“Oh, I know!” 

“Then you must keep us all right!” This time he laughed. 

“ How you talk to her!” cried Mrs. Beale. 

“No worse than you!” he gaily rejoined. 

“Handsome is that handsome does!” she exclaimed in the same 
spirit. “You can take off your things,” she went on, releasing 
Maisie. 

The child, on her feet, was all emotion. “Then I’m just to stop— 
this way ? ” 
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“It will do as well as any other. Sir Claude, to-morrow, will have 
your things brought.” 

“T’ll bring them myself. Upon my word, I'll see them packed!” 
Sir Claude promised. “Come here and unbutton.” 

He had beckoned his young companion to where he sat, and he 
helped to disengage her from her coverings while Mrs. Beale, from a 
little distance, smiled at the hand he displayed. “There’s a stepfather 
for you! I’m bound to say, you know, that he makes up for the want 
of other people.” 

“He makes up for the want of a nursemaid!” Sir Claude laughed. 
“Don’t you remember I told you so the very first time ?” 

“Remember? It was exactly what made me think so well of you!” 

“Nothing would induce me,” the young man said to Maisie, “ to tell 
you what made me think so well of Zev.” Having divested the child he 
kissed her gently and gave her a little pat to make her stand off. The 
pat was accompanied with a vague sigh in which his gravity of a 
moment before came back. “ All the same, if you hadn’t had the fatal 
gift of beauty o 

“Well, what ?” Maisie asked, wondering why he paused. It was the 
first time she had heard of her beauty. 

“Why, we shouldn’t all be thinking so well of each other!” 

“He isn’t speaking of personal loveliness—you’re not lovely in 
person, my dear, at all,” Mrs. Beale explained. “He's just talking of 
plain, dull charm of character.” 

“Her character’s the most extraordinary thing in all the world,” 
Sir Claude communicated to Mrs. Beale. 

“Oh, I know all about that sort of thing !”—she fairly bridled with 
the knowledge. 

It gave Maisie somehow a sudden sense of responsibility from which 
she sought refuge. “Well, you’ve got it too, ‘that sort of thing’— 
you've got the fatal gift ; you both really have!” she broke out. 

“Beauty of character? My dear boy, we haven’t a pennyworth!” 
Sir Claude protested. 

“Speak for yourself, sir!” leaped lightly from Mrs. Beale. “I’m 
good and I’m clever. What more do you want? For you, I’ll spare 
your blushes and not be personal—I’ll simply say that you're as 
handsome as you can stick together.” 

“You're both very lovely ; you can’t get out of it !”—Maisie felt the 
need of carrying her point. “ And it’s beautiful to see you together.” 
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Sir Claude had taken his hat and stick; he stood looking at her a 
moment. “You're a comfort in trouble! But I must go home and 
pack.” 

“ And when will you come back ?—to-morrow, to-morrow ?” 

“You see what we're in for!” he said to Mrs. Beale. 

“ Well, I can bear it,” she replied, “ if you can.” 

Their companion gazed from one of them to the other, thinking 
that though she had been happy indeed between Sir Claude and 
Mrs. Wix, she should evidently be happier still between Sir Claude 
and Mrs. Beale. But it was like being perched on a prancing horse, 
and she made a movement to hold on to something. “Then, you 
know, sha’n’t I bid good-bye to Mrs. Wix?” 

“ Oh, I'll make it all right with her,” said Sir Claude. 

Maisie considered. “ And with mamma?” 

“ Ah, mamma!” he sadly laughed. 

Even for the child this was scarcely ambiguous; but Mrs. Beale 
endeavoured to contribute to its clearness. “Your mother will crow, 
she'll crow like the——” 

“ Like the early bird!” said Sir Claude, as she looked about for a 
comparison. 

“She'll need no consolation,” Mrs. Beale went on, “for having 
made your father grandly blaspheme.” 

Maisie stared. “Will he grandly blaspheme?” It sounded pic- 
turesque, almost Scriptural, and her question produced a fresh play 
of caresses, in which Sir Claude also engaged. She wondered mean- 
while who, if Mrs. Wix was disposed of, would represent in her life 
the element of geography and anecdote; and she presently surmounted 
the delicacy she felt about asking. “Won't there be any one to give 
me lessons ?” 

Mrs. Beale was prepared with a reply that struck her as absolutely 
magnificent. “You shall have such lessons as you've never had in 
your life. You shall go to Courses.” 

“Courses?” Maisie had never heard of such things. 

“ At Institutions—on Subjects.” 

Maisie continued to stare. ‘‘ Subjects ?” 

Mrs. Beale was really splendid. “All the most important ones. 
French literature—and Sacred History. You'll take part in Classes— 
with awfully smart children.” 

“T’m going to look thoroughly into the whole thing, you know” ; 
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and Sir Claude, with characteristic kindness, gave her a nod of assurance 
accompanied by a friendly wink. 

But Mrs. Beale went much further. “My dear child, you shall 
attend Lectures.” 

The horizon was suddenly vast, and Maisie felt herself the smaller 
for it. “All alone?” 

“Oh, no; I'll attend them with you,” said Sir Claude. “ They’ll 
teach me a lot I don’t know.” 

“So they will me,” Mrs. Beale gravely admitted. “We'll go with 
her together—it will be charming. It’s ages,” she confessed to Maisie, 
“since I’ve had any time for study. That’s another sweet way in 
which you'll be a motive to us. Oh, won't the good she’ll do us be 
immense?” she broke out uncontrollably to Sir Claude. 

He hesitated ; then he replied: “ That’s certainly our idea.” Of this 
idea Maisie naturally had less of a grasp, but it inspired her with almost 
equal enthusiasm. If in so bright a prospect there would be nothing 
to long for, it followed that she wouldn’t long for Mrs. Wix ; but her 
consciousness of her assent to the absence of that fond figure caused 
a pair of words that had often sounded in her ears to ring in them 
again. It showed her, in short, what her father had always meant 
by calling her mother a “low sneak” and her mother by calling her 
father one. She wondered if she herself shouldn’t be a low sneak 
in learning to be so happy without Mrs. Wix. What would Mrs. Wix 
do? where would Mrs. Wix go? Before Maisie knew it, and at the 
door, as Sir Claude was off, these anxieties, on her lips, grew articulate, 
and her stepfather had stopped long enough to answer them. “Oh, 
I'll square her!” he said ; and with this he departed. 

Face to face with Mrs. Beale, Maisie, giving a sigh of relief, looked 
round at what seemed to her the dawn of a higher order. “Then 
every one will be squared!” she peacefully said. On which her step- 
mother affectionately bent over her again. 


HENRY JAMES. 


(To be continued.) 





“AT FLORES IN THE AZORES” 


HEN Sir Richard Grenville, with curses and threats to hang 

\) \) any man who laid hands on a rope, rejected the advice to 
“cut his mainsail, and cast about, and trust to the sailing of 

the ship,” he knew he was going to do a feat of which the world would 
talk. He was not mistaken. It talked in his own time, not always 
with admiration, and it has talked since, not always wisely. His story, 
never quite forgotten, became a puzzle, and was then revived for 
purposes of edification. Raleigh’s Report of the Fight about the Isles 
of Azores told the tale intelligibly to his own generation: which 
enjoyed Zamburlaine and the Battle of Alcazar, and, therefore, under- 
stood him. But that generation itself has come to need interpretation. 
The Honourable Tragedy of Sir Richard Grenville, which Gervase 
Markham founded on the report, is but a wild whirl of words in ottava 
vima. It can explain nothing to any man, except that Gervase 
Markham was an educated person, who knew that heathen gods and 
goddesses ought never to be left out of an heroic poem, and that 
decency required him to call Sir Richard “ Thetis paramour.” Then 
Sir William Monson, of the Maval Tracts, could see nothing in 
Grenville’s fate more worthy of remark than this:—that it “truly 
verified” “the old saying, that a wilful man is the cause of his own 
woe.” Monson was the forerunner of the modern naval officer. “Now, 
Mr. O’Farrall,” said O’Brien, “I only wish to point out to you that I 
trust neither I, nor any one in this ship, cares a fig about the whizzing 
of a shot or two about our ears, when there is anything to be gained by 
it, either for ourselves or for our country ; but I do care a great deal 
about losing even the leg or the arm, much more the life, of any of my 
men, when there’s no occasion for it; so in future, recollect it’s no 
disgrace to keep out of the way of a battery, when all the advantage is 
on their side.” That is the voice of the modern naval officer, and of 
common sense. Cochrane listened to it when in 1805, and in these 
same waters round the Azores, he saved the Pallas from a French 
squadron by running, and also by a miracle of cool seamanship. 
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There was not a little of Grenville in Cochrane, but if he had repeated 
Grenville’s defiance he would have been a pure madman, doing that for 
which the code of honour of his time held no excuse. The difficulty has 
been to see that both men were right in their time. Southey, who 
ought to have known better, for he had translated Amadis of Gaul, and 
Palmerin of England, was puzzled by Grenville. Southey has put it 
in print that Sir Richard “cannot be justified for entering into the 
action in which he lost his life” ; but Southey added that “ he supported 
it so bravely that he raised the character of the British Navy, and 
thereby well entitled himself to the place which he continues to hold 
in its annals.” 

An act of madness redeemed by valour, but an example to be 
avoided—that was the judgment of common sense on the “ fight about 
the Isles of Azores.’ Then came a reaction, begun by Froude, continued 
by Kingsley, who “ went to Froude for history,” fed by Mr. Arber with 
his reprints of Markham and of Raleigh’s Report, and completed by 
Tennyson’s Ballad of the Fleet. Sir Richard Grenville again became a 
hero, but strangely altered. He reappeared in Froude as “a goodly and 
gallant gentleman, who had never turned his back upon an enemy, and 
was remarkable in that remarkable time for his constancy and daring.” 
He makes a sufficiently romantic figure in Westward Ho/, and in 
the Ballad of the Fleet he “makes his gesture” in an imposing way. 
Tennyson’s men and women rarely do more than make a gesture. 
But this new Sir Richard, who is only “goodly and gallant,” or has 
been too obviously influenced by Mr. Maurice, working through Mr. 
Kingsley, is, though meritorious, not credible. He who lectures so 
wisely in Westward Ho! on elementary morals, and who says in the 
Ballad of the Fleet :— 


But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore, 
I should count myself the coward, if I left them, my Lord Howard, 
To the Inquisition dogs, and the devildoms of Spain, 


is too mild and too modern for the part the real man played in the 
world. If Grenville’s aim had been to save his men, he would have 
cut his mainsail, and cast about, and trusted to the sailing of the ship. 
It was his clear duty; and, if that was his purpose, he was fool and 
madman when “he utterly refused to turn from the enemy.... 
persuading his company that he would pass through the two squadrons 
in despite of them, and enforce those of Seville to give him way.” 
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If we want to understand how he came to do what he did, and yet 
was neither fool nor madman, we must look at the man in his own 
place. First, then, Sir Richard Grenville belonged to a race to which 
a good fight and its own honour were far more than the lives of men— 
much more than their own, and incomparably more than their followers’. 
He was the son of Sir Roger Grenville, who was lost in the Mary Rose 
at Spithead during the French invasion of 1545, and the grandson of 
Sir Richard Grenville, who was Marshal of Calais to Henry VIII. 
Through those two, and a long line of gentlemen of Cornwall and 
Devon, he claimed to go back to Rolf the Ganger, and through him 
and another long line of Norse jarls to Odin. One does not aska 
gentleman to prove a pedigree like that by charter and seisin. The 
Grenvilles justified their Norse blood by their characters. The race 
did not end, nor even culminate, in Sir Richard of the Revenge. He 
was the grandfather of Sir Bevil Grenville, who headed the Western 
rising for the King in the Civil War, and fell fighting against the 
Parliament at Lansdowne. Sir Bevil Grenville, again, was grandfather 
to the Grace Grenville who was mother of the great Carteret of the 
eighteenth century—the wit, scholar, statesman, and magnificent great 
noble. It was a race of chiefs and fighting men which kept its quality 
of aristocratic valour, and its passionate individuality, across centuries. 
The Norse nobles who would not submit to Harold Fairhair, would 
have understood Carteret thoroughly. They drank mead out of horns, 
and listened to the Skalds. He drank burgundy, and quoted Homer. 
But these are trifles, and in essentials they were much the same stamp 
of man. Sir Richard, who stood nearer the Middle Ages, and amid 
the equally sudden and wonderful expansion of character, passion, and 
faculty in the whole people which marks the great Queen’s reign, had a 
chance of keeping even closer to the original Viking type. We must not 
expect to find him such a man as Monson in his age, or many excellent 
officers since, who have been abundantly brave, but cool, sensible, 
looking to the good that was to be got for self or country by fighting, 
and by “good” meaning the practical, material advantages. He was 
a noble in a wider than the technical English sense: one whose blood 
was purer than others’, who inherited with it the claim to lead, the 
obligation to set an example, the disposition to prefer death in battle, 
and the firm conviction that it was his right to sacrifice the lives of his 
followers if he could thereby earn honour for himself and his house. 
Their honour was to die with their lord. 
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The little known of him, and of his actions before 1591, goes to 
show that this was his code. He was born about 1540, and in 1566 
applied for leave to go abroad to fight against the Turks in Hungary. 
It has been said that he fought at Lepanto in 1571 ; but in 1570 and 
in the following year he was member of Parliament in England, and 
we cannot believe in Lepanto, though one would wish to believe if one 
could. For his religion, we know that in 1570 he made a declaration 
of his submission to the Act for Uniformity of Common Prayer and 
Service. He filled the office of Sheriff, and, in fact, played his part 
as a country gentleman. He went beyond it, and entered the life of 
adventure of his time when he joined Sir Humphrey Gilbert in his 
colonising schemes. There was kinship between Grenville and the 
Gilberts and Raleighs. He made two voyages to the West Indies and 
Virginia in 1585 and 1586, landing in the Spanish islands to levy 
contributions, taking prizes, and showing the Spaniards the unpleasant 
side of their own maxim :—that there was no peace beyond the Line. 
Once he took a prize by boarding her on a raft made of cases, which 
sank immediately after he and his men had reached the deck. The 
colonists, whom he carried to Virginia, and his fellow-adventurers with 
Raleigh took a view of him which is worth considering, Froude in hand. 
Ralph Lane complained to Walsingham that he was “of an intolerable 
pride, and an insatiable ambition,” and that he, Lane, desired to be freed 
from the place in which Grenville was “to carry any authority in chief.” 
Linschoten, who was at the Azores when the fight took place, heard 
probably that he was “of nature cruel, so that his own people hated him 
for his tyranny and feared him much.” Linschoten tells strange tales of 
his ways :—‘ He was of so hard a complection, that as he continued 
among the Spanish captains while they were at dinner or supper with 
him, he would carouse three or four glasses of wine, and in a bravery 
take the glasses between his teeth and crush them in pieces and swallow 
them down, so that oftentimes the blood ran out of his mouth, without 
any harm at all unto him.” It can be done; but one does not see the 
Sir Richard Grenville of Westward Ho! doing this act of drunken 
“bravery.” Yet, if we do not believe Linschoten for this, why is he 
to be accepted as a witness for the last speech, which yet is too like 
life, too much beyond the Dutchman’s power of invention, to be 
rejected? It may shock the faith of some who imagine him con- 
sumed by horror of the “devildoms of Spain” to hear of Grenville’s 
dinners and suppers with Spanish captains; but nothing is more 
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probable. In the intervals of fighting, noble enemies could and did 
meet and hunt together, and carouse. Grenville was on pleasant terms 
enough with the Spaniards in his voyage of 1585—between one 
piece of plunder and another. The Spanish hidalgo and the English 
gentleman had more in common with each other than either had with 
the plebeians on his own side. When Gotz of the Iron Hand, being 
then about to fall upon a caravan, saw the wolves come out of the wood 
and begin to worry the sheep, he stood up in his stirrups and shouted, 
“Good luck to us all, gentlemen!” The brave Gotz had a share of the 
saving quality of humour. It has been denied to such as cannot feel 
happy with a fighting man, till they have diluted him to the point 
at which he becomes fit to be presented to a young ladies’ boarding- 
school. 

What, then, we know of Sir Richard Grenville is this: that he was 
proud to a degree which some found intolerable, ambitious, fierce, of a 
heavy hand on his subordinates, and of a soaring valour. In 1591 he 
was about fifty, and his ambition had not been satisfied, for he was 
not among the great men about the Queen. One whose voice was sure 
to be always for war would have no friend in Burleigh, and Elizabeth, 
though she might like him well enough as courtier and captain, would 
keep him aloof from her council. With such a man ambition might 
direct itself towards making a splendid end. 

In 1591 Grenville, who had never yet held an penn command 
for the Queen, was chosen to go as Vice-Admiral to Lord Thomas 
Howard on a voyage to the Isles. These voyages were common both 
with the Queen’s ships and with private adventurers, and very often 
the two combined. The object was to wait for the Spanish treasure 
ships, which put in at the Azores for water and stores on the way home. 
In 1590 an English squadron had cruised round the Azores to no 
purpose, and had returned without a prize. Philip had not recovered 
from the loss of the Armada, and had been constrained to order his 
ships not to sail from America, for he knew that the English would 
be in wait, and he could afford no protection. It was a disastrous 
necessity: since it went far to stop his supplies, and it exposed his ships 
to the ravages of the “teredo,” the boring worm of tropical seas. So by 
1591 he could wait no longer for his treasure, and he had reconstructed 
a squadron in Spain. Still, he ordered the convoy—the flota—to come 
late: partly because he hoped that the ships of Lord Thomas Howard 
would be constrained to return home by want of provisions, partly 
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because he wanted time to complete the squadron which was to meet 
the convoy and see it safe back to Spain. But Lord Thomas was kept 
well supplied with provisions from home by means of victuallers. 
These were armed, and very capable of taking prizes, but not a 
match for a heavy galleon; most of them being of from ninety to 
one hundred and twenty tons. Meanwhile, another English squadron, 
belonging to the Earl of Cumberland and other adventurers, was 
prowling on the coast of Spain. So in August the position was this. 
The flota was on its way home, having left the Gulf of Florida, 
and having stood to the north till it was on the fortieth parallel, 
well out of the easterly trade winds, and above the Sargasso Sea. 
It was badly bored by the worm; in need of docking—which it could 
not get in the West Indies ; overladen with accumulations of merchan- 
dise. It had already suffered heavy loss from storms. And now 
it was rolling along before the westerly winds of the North Atlantic : 
as helpless a mass of booty as any Admiral could wish to see sail 
into his hands. And Lord Thomas Howard was cruising between 
Flores and Corvo, the two most westerly of the Azores. He had with him 
six of the Queen’s ships, the Bark Raleigh, belonging to Sir Walter, two 
or three private vessels, and the victuallers—sixteen sail in all. There 


was fever and scurvy among his men, as was commonly the case after 
a cruise of any length, when large crews were crowded into small ships ; 
when food was saved by putting six upon the rations of four; when 
the ballast was of shingle or sand; when the galley fire stood on the 
ballast, which was soaked in bilge water enriched by all the drainings 
of the vessel. 


Cumberland was watching on the coast of Spain. In Cadiz a Spanish 
squadron was being fitted for sea under the command of Don Alonso 
de Bazan, the brother of the Marquess of Santa Cruz, who was to have 
commanded the Armada. It consisted of fifty-three vessels, twenty 
of them warships, and the others “urcas,’—victuallers carrying food 
for the galleons and the home-coming flota. Don Alonso ‘sailed 
towards the end of August and was sighted at once by Cumberland’s 
ships. One of them, the Moonshine, commanded by a Captain 
Middleton, kept company with the slow sailing Spaniards till it was 
sure that they were heading for the Azores. Then Middleton stood on 
to warn Lord Thomas. On the 31st August he found him at the 
north end of Flores at anchor. Some of his men were ashore 
getting water, some of the sick with scurvy had been landed. - 
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Middleton had headed the Spaniards by a very little. His message 
was hardly given before Bazan’s fleet was seen coming on, probably 
round the south end of the island which stretches from south to north. 
Lord Thomas was clearly surprised. He had never expected to have 
to deal with a fighting fleet from Spain. Of the ships with him four 
were of the second rank of the Queen’s vessels—his own flagship, 
the Defiance, the Revenge, the Bonaventure, commanded by Captain 
Crosse, the Lion, of which George Fenner was Captain. Two, the 
Foresight, Captain Vavassor, and the Crane, Captain Duffield, were 
smaller. The Bark Raleigh might pass among the Queen’s ships. 
But the private ships and the victuallers were small craft, good to take 
merchantmen, but not to fight galleons. 

To a sensible officer the one course was to get to sea, and to wind- 
ward of the Spaniards, as fast as possible. If Don Alonso was allowed 
to come up on the west side of the island before the English had 
time to stand out, he might get the wind of them and pin them 
against the land. Although the Elizabethan seamen enjoy a reputa- 
tion for desperate valour, their fighting with the Spanish galleons was 
commonly very cautious. It was their regular course to get to wind- 
ward, and then to rely on their heavier guns and better gunnery, to 
make the most of a long bowls fight. The Queen had few ships, and 
was very chary of them. Her officers knew that they would not easily 
be forgiven for losing a vessel ; and so they played for safety in battle. 
The course followed by Lord Thomas was, therefore, perfectly consistent 
with the practice of the time: even if it had not been dictated by the 
circumstances of this particular case. And but for the presence of 
Grenville in the fleet, all the ships would have got off; there would 
have been no action with the Spaniards; and the voyage to the Isles 
of 1591 would have been no more memorable than the voyage of 
Hawkins and Frobisher in 1590, or the later cruises of Essex and 
Raleigh, and Sir Richard Levison. 

It was probably about midday that the English Squadron began to 
put to sea, and the last of the Queen’s ships to go was the Revenge. 
According to Monson’s version of the story, Grenville had persuaded 
himself that the Spanish ships belonged to the long-expected “ flota ” 
from the Indies. But this is clearly impossible. Sir Richard Grenville 
must have heard Middleton’s message, and must have known that these 
were not the Indian ships, even if the course Don Alonso de Bazan was 
- steering did not tell him as much. Raleigh’s report, that his cousin 
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strived to pick up the men on shore, is no doubt the correct one. And 
for two reasons. The Revenge was one of the best sailers among the 
Queen’s ships, and would naturally be chosen when quick work might 
be required. Then, we may feel confident that a gentleman who was 
about to show such a fixed determination not to run when he had 
picked up the men, was eminently unlikely to incur the disgrace of 
deserting Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Anyhow, the sick being duly on board, and there being nothing 
to delay him, Sir Richard followed the Admiral. One little victualler, 
the George Noble, of London, had remained with the Revenge. When 
the two stood out from the anchorage there must have been a great 
gap between them and the ships around Lord Thomas Howard. The 
Admiral had gained the wind “very hardly,” says Raleigh. He had, 
in fact, just had time to cross the route of the Spaniards, who were 
coming up from the south, and he had worked out to the west and» 
north. As Don Alonso de Bazan held on, he placed himself in the 
space between the bulk of the English squadron and the Kevenge with 
her little attendant victualler. If Grenville endeavoured to reach his 





Admiral by the course he was following, he must pass through the 
Spanish fleet. This is what nobody expected he would attempt to do 


in “so great an impossibility of prevailing.” And Linschoten was told 
that the men were standing with their hands on the sheets, expecting 
the order to go about. And, in effect, by turning before the wind 
and running to the north-east, Grenville might have headed the 
Spaniards, and have rejoined his Admiral even if it had been neces- 
sary to round Corvo. 

Before the Revenge goes to fulfil her destiny, let us take a look at 
her. She is of “the second sort of the Quceen’s ships,” a vessel of 
five hundred tons, and is shorter than a clipper of that tonnage. She 
is also broader in the beam, and built higher. Fore and aft she has 
castles, which are shut off from the space between by solid barriers 
called cobridges. The space between is called the waist, and is lower 
than the castles. If it is invaded by the enemy, the crew can take 
refuge behind the cobridges, and clear the deck by their fire. She 
carries a heavy armament of two demi cannon, thirty-two pounds ; 
four cannon petroes or perriers, twenty-four pounds; ten culverins, 
seventeen pounds; six demi culverins, nine pounds; five sakars, five 
pounds ; and fourteen small pieces— forty-six pieces of ordnance in all. 
(Our ships were always more heavily armed than the Spaniards, and our 
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arms were better.) Her crew is of two hundred and fifty men, but there 
was not that number available on the 31st August, 1591. Eighty or 
ninety sick were lying on the reeking ballast below. Many were dead, 
and Raleigh gives one hundred as the number of those fit to fight and 
work. Sir Richard Hawkins says that the Queen paid wages to two 
hundred and sixty men, “as by the pay books doth appear”; but this 
may mean that she paid the families of those who had fallen. The 
balance of evidence is that the Revenge is short-handed: not that 
she is crowded with extra men, as she must have been if the Queen 
paid two hundred and sixty survivors. She has three masts, with 
a lateen sail on the mizen, square sails on the main and fore, and a 
bowsprit, at the end of which is shipped an upright mast with a small 
square spritsail. She is not painted black with a white band in the 
modern fashion, but in some bright colour, perhaps in more than one, 
and is freely carved and gilded at bow and stern and round the port- 
holes. And she flies the English ensign, the red cross of St. George, 
and probably also the banner of Sir Richard. The reader, by the way, 
must not let Mr. Kingsley persuade him that the Spaniards of the time 
flew the red and yellow flag of to-day. They used the Hapsbourg 
ensign, the banner of Burgundy, which «is a red saltire on a white 
ground. 

Sir Richard Grenville was probably standing on the after castle of 
the Revenge with his captain and his sailing-master, as they neared 
the Spaniards. When it was clear that they could not weather the 
head of Don Alonso’s line the captain and master implored him to 
go about, but he refused. Linschoten was told that the master had 
actually given the order to “cut [2.2 set] the mainsail” and put before 
the wind, but that Grenville threatened to hang him, or any man who 
touched a rope. Whatever the truth here, it is the fact that the 
Revenge held on; and all agree that she held on by the decision of 
the Admiral, and against the wish of her officers and crew. Why? 
Mr. Laughton thinks that the Admiral “was not a seaman, nor had 
he any large experience of the requirements of actual war.’ But he 
had been at sea and in fights. If he did not understand the elementary 
facts of the case, he must have been a born fool, which nobody ever 


called him. Monson saw in his action only temper and wrong- 

headedness ; but then, Monson was of the earth, earthy, and adds 

that Grenville repented at the last moment, and would have come 

back if he could, which is against all the other evidence. Raleigh 
‘ 
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thought that to have gone about would have been the wiser course, 
“in so great an impossibility of prevailing,” and adds, “ notwithstanding, 
out of the greatness of his mind he could not be persuaded.” But 
is it greatness of mind to throw away a ship and a ship’s company 
on a point of honour? Cochrane would not have thought so, nor 
Nelson : though both could be brave to the verge of madness. Yet 
' Raleigh was right. It was greatness of mind as it was understood 
by a generation which revelled in Marlowe, and which knew what was 
meant by an “heroic fury.” 

The “requirements of actual war” have, in truth, nothing to do with 
what was a rodomontade, not in our jeering modern sense, but as 
Brant6me used the word—a furious outbreak of pride, passion, and 
longing for the joys of battle. Months of dull cruising, of stenches 
from the soaking ballast, of scurvy, and of fever, may have helped to 
exasperate a naturally fierce man. Yet at all times Grenville must 
have hated the prudent game of working to windward, and fighting at 
long bowls. There were Englishmen in the fleet collected against the 
Armada in the Channel, who would have forced Lord Howard of 
Effingham to leave his cautious manceuvres, and grapple with the 
Spaniards, if only they could. If Grenville had been there, his voice 
would have been with them. Now he was free to act. For the Queen’s 
ship he cared not much—or, as the Bearserk mood rose in him, he 
got past caring. For his men he cared not a jot. He would not 
have deserted them, for that would have been an act of cowardice, 
but he never doubted for an instant of his right to lead them to death, 
if honour was thereby to be earned for Richard Grenville. Now, to 
sail into that great fleet, defying the danger from which Lord Thomas 
Howard shrank; to force it to give way, and glory over it if its spirit 
failed ; or, if it barred his road, then to show what virtue was in him 
by laying about him to his will before he died—that would be great 
honour. So he held on, knowing well what he did. Divers Spaniards 
bore up to let him pass, but the bullets began to fly, and the 
George Noble was shot through and through. Then the great Sazut 
Philip crossed the Revenge’s bow, taking the wind out of her sails. 
The George Noble came under Grenville’s stern and her master hailed 
to ask if he should stay. Sir Richard told the trader to go, and leave 
him to his fate. That answer, which Raleigh must have heard from the 
skipper, tells us enough of what was in the Admiral’s mind. He was 
then as his Norse ancestors had been when the last hour was come, when 
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all that was in a man’s power was to meet his fate like a man. The 
poet who wrote the Hamdis Mal would have known how to word it. 
“We have fought a good fight,” said the sons of Gudrun in the Hall of 
Ermanric. “We stand on slaughtered Goths, on the sword-sated slain, 
like eagles on their perch. We have gotten a good report, though we 
die to-day or to-morrow.” 

Sir Richard was not left wholly alone to meet his fate. The fight 
began at three o'clock in the afternoon. For two hours Captain 
Vavassor, in the Foresight, was near the Revenge, fighting hard, and Lord 
Thomas Howard came down from windward as near as he could 
without entangling his ships among the Spaniards. But his fear to lose 
the Queen’s ships kept him always to windward. A Norseman or a 
knight would have thought it better to perish with Grenville than to 
leave him ; but Lord Thomas Howard was a sensible English officer, and 
he listened to subordinates, who told him that it was not the part of a 
judicious commander to sacrifice a whole squadron to no purpose. So 
at dark he sailed away, and Sir Richard was left to his fate. All night 
the Spaniards fired into him or tried to board, and, when day came, 
the Revenge was a dismasted hulk. Grenville lay desperately wounded. 
He would, so Raleigh was told, have blown up the ship to make the 
more glorious end, and his master-gunner would have fulfilled his wish. 
But his crew were not the band of a Norse chief. They were English- 
men of the new time, and, having done their duty, refused to be 
sacrificed. They surrendered on terms, and Grenville was carried to 
die in Don Alonso’s flagship. 

“Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful and a quiet mind, fcr 
that I have ended my life as a good soldier ought to do, who has 
fought for his country, Queen, religion, and honour. Wherefore my 
soul joyfully departeth out of this body, and shall always leave 
behind it an everlasting fame of a true soldier, who hath done his duty 
as he was bound to do. But the others of my company have done as 
traitors and dogs, for which they shall be reproached all their lives and 
leave a shameful name for ever.” The early translators of Linschoten 
suppressed the last sentence, which yet is not the least significant part 
of this farewell to the world. Perhaps they thought it unjust, for they, 
too, were modern men, and were half-amazed at Sir Richard even while 
they admired him. 

DAVID HANNAY. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


N the spring, so the poet tells us, a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
| to thoughts of love. And in the spring also, it would seem, the 
mind of the champion of women’s education fiercely turns to 
thoughts of strife. In the spring of last year the University of Oxford 
was called upon to vote about proposals for giving its B.A. degree to 
women, and the University of Cambridge resolved to appoint a Syndicate 
to consider the same question. And now in the opening springtide of 
this present year the Cambridge Syndicate has presented its report, 
and the report has been followed by a lengthy dicussion, and sounds 
of battle once more fill the air. 

But the question of the higher education of women, and _ its 
connexion with our ancient Universities, is surely deserving of a 
more calm and unwarlike consideration than is possible in the eager 
discussion of the Senate House or the embattled array of fly-sheets. 
The importance of the subject and the insistence with which it is 
pressed upon our notice are more than sufficient grounds for entering 
carefully into the whole matter and, so far as may be possible, going 
back to certain main principles which underlie it, and looking forward 
to its future development. 

For this purpose it will be well to make at least the endeavour to 
supply answers to three questions. What is the actual present position 
of the Universities with regard to the highest class of women students ? 
Is there in this position anything that calls for amendment or any 
' ground for real complaint ? And what is the best line for future action ? 

When we speak of the Universities of Great Britain and Ireland, 
we must remember that they fall into two widely separated groups— 
those of which the distinctive feature is residence in Colleges or under 
direct control and discipline, and those which do not require residence 
at all. The latter group is obviously more free to deal with women 
students, and consequently they (whether wisely or not) admit women 
more or less on the same terms as men. But the case is very different 
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with the three great residential Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin. They have hitherto acted on the principle of doing all that 
lies in their power for the education of women so long as their first duty, 
the education of men, is not interfered with ; but beyond education they 
have declined to go. This principle seems both wise and fair, and in 
practice it is found to work, if not perfectly, at least excellently. 
Women are allowed to attend almost all the best lectures in the 
Universities and the Colleges; they are granted facilities for study 
and for practical work; they are admitted to the most important 
examinations, especially to the examinations for degrees in honours ; 
and each successful candidate receives from the University a formal 
certificate stating the exact place to which she has attained. 

Now it will be seen from this that even the three great residential 
Universities do everything they can for the highest education of women 
on the two sides of imparting knowledge and testing knowledge ; they 
teach women and they examine women. And they proclaim the result. 
And all the world knows the high distinctions which some women have 
won. For these advantages given by the Universities the promoters of 
women’s education have often declared themselves deeply grateful. It 
might be supposed that they would be content or more than content. 
Far from it. The extreme section of them are clamorous for many 
things—admission to full membership, statutory rights, and complete 
degrees: they ask that women should be allowed to compete for 
University prizes and scholarships; they desire that “there should 
be nothing precarious in their tenure of privileges”; that they should 
“feel themselves at home” in the Universities, and “ have an assured 
and established position”; that they should not “be crowded out of 
lecture-rooms or laboratories,” which means, presumably, that where 
there is not room for both men and women students, the men must ge. 
“We desire,” they emphatically exclaim, “to see our connexion with 
the University placed on a more permanent footing and the University 
taking the same degree of responsibility for the instruction of women 
students that it does for men.” 

This, is, of course, the language of the extremists. It is perhaps not 
worth while to discuss at present demands so extravagant and so little 
likely to be granted. We turn, therefore, to the views put forward by 
the more moderate advocates of some change in the position of the 
Universities. They, too, are not quite satisfied with the existing state 
of things. They recognise the great benefits which they receive from 
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the Universities: but there is a crumpled rose-leaf. The Universities 
educate women, but refuse, they urge, to set the seal upon the education 
which they give. It might be thought that the formal certificate, signed 
by the Vice-Chancellor, stating ‘the place taken by each candidate in 
the degree examination, was a sufficient seal. Not at all. They sigh 
fora Degree. There is a magic in the letters B.A. or M.A.—and they 
will not be happy till they get them. So long as these magic symbols 
are denied, they complain that the Universities act unfairly by them, 
and place them under a disability which is unnecessary and injurious. 

The views of this more moderate section were laid before the 
University of Oxford last year in the form of certain resolutions : 
but the resolutions were rejected. This year they are to be laid in 
somewhat different form before the University of Cambridge. The 
Syndicate appointed to consider the question have, in their report, 
set aside the most extreme proposals: they “are not prepared to 
recommend that women should be admitted to membership of the 
University”: they think that “a proposal to assimilate to that of 
undergraduates the position of women students as regards lectures 
and laboratories might give rise to difficulties of a serious character” ; 
and they make no suggestion of throwing open prizes and scholarships. 
But on the question of degrees the Syndicate are divided ; a majority 
of them recommend that not the actual degrees themselves, but the 
“titles” of some degrees, including B.A. and M.A., should on certain 
conditions be granted to women. And they do so on the ground that 
women who successfully pursue the course of study at Cambridge “ are 
at an unnecessary disadvantage in consequence of their not being 
allowed some well-recognised title.” 

We are brought, therefore, directly face to face with our second 
question: Is there anything which calls for amendment, is there any 
real cause for complaint in the present attitude of the old Universities 
towards women? A finger has been laid on this one spot: the refusal 
to grant a title, a seal, a hall-mark. Is this a wrong that demands 
righting ? 

Certainly, if the action of the Universities be unjust—fat justztia, 
ruat célum. But before we invoke the downfall of the sky, we are 
bound to examine carefully our reasons. The Syndicate, whose 
majority have come to the conclusion that the titles of B.A. and other 
degrees should no longer be withheld, give us some of the evidence 
which was before them. And as they wish to enforce their views on 
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other people, we may assume that they give what they consider the 
most important evidence. Let us glance at it. 

In the first place we cannot help being struck with the fact that 
the mere possession of a title can make no difference whatever to the 
education of the person who possesses it. The training, the knowledge, 
the power of teaching, the capacity for future study, are in no wise 
affected by it. As we should expect, therefore, the evidence submitted 
to us has nothing to do with any possible improvement in the education 
of women. All that the Universities have done ‘so far for women is 
directly for their education: this is not. 

What, then, will the granting of a title do? It will not assist or 
improve the education of women ; but it will, we are told, remove a 
grievance. The people who tell us this represent the grievance in two 
aspects. First of all they say: “The grievance is no doubt partly a 
sentimental one.” That view is perfectly intelligible. The letters 
“B.A.” or “M.A.” look nice after a name; they sound well to the 
outside world. And sentiment is a thing by no means to be despised. 
But is a sentimental fancy for a title to be accounted of serious 
importance when weighed against the great principles of what is best 
and most worthy of development in education? Surely not. So we 
are presented with another view of the grievance. It is “an actual 
practical grievance”: it is “a real and definite professional grievance” : 
it means that every woman who leaves any of the Colleges for women 
at Oxford or Cambridge after having passed certain examinations has 
“a personal grievance, she is handicapped in her efforts to obtain her 
daily bread by the fact that she is not able to use the symbol which is 
intelligible to the average man.” 

Here we seem to have the matter in a nutshell. The absence of 
certain letters puts some women at a serious disadvantage in comparison 
with other competitors. The bread is taken out of the mouth of one 
woman to put it into the mouth of another, who (it is implied) is either 
less deserving or less hungry. 

After hearing this, it is a little startling to discover that the women 
for whom the coveted title is now sought occupy no small share of the 
best posts that can be given to highly educated women. Is it so certain, 
after all, that those who are responsible for appointments sclect inferior 
candidates, or are unduly swayed in their choice by the absence of 
a title? That they disregard real merit and suitability, amply testified 
to, and prefer the glitter of a mystic charm? It is a grave charge 
to make, even by implication. By what evidence is it supported ? 
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The evidence furnished by the Cambridge Syndicate is from one 
source only. They print about fifty “selected cases” of women who 
urge that the action of the University in this matter places them at 
a disadvantage. The cases have been selected and submitted by the 
extreme section of claimants—those who desire that everything in the 
men’s Universities should be thrown open widely to women. It is fair 
to presume, therefore, that the cases are as strong as can be obtained. 
The general tone of the complaints is that the absence of a degree 
is a drawback in the teaching profession. But again we notice that 
many of the complainants have, notwithstanding this, gained high and 
important posts. And, further, in many cases the inference which is 
apparently meant to be drawn is by no means certainly the correct 
inference. To take a typical case. One lady writes :—“I applied for 
the post of , and was interviewed by the Governors 
questions were asked me about my Irish degree, but no reference 
whatever was made to the Cambridge Tripos. The lady appointed 
was an M.A. of London.” Does it not look as if the inferences intended 
to be drawn are that the Cambridge Tripos certificate was utterly 
disregarded, the Irish degree was thought something of, and the London 
M.A. degree put highest of all, and so, of course, the London graduate 


chosen? But are no other solutions possible? Is it not, to say the 
least, Aossible that no questions were asked about the place in the 
Cambridge Tripos because the electors understood what that meant? 
That questions were asked about the Irish degree because the electors 
(being, perhaps, English) did not fully know what examination it 
represented ? And is it gutte certain that the London M.A. was not 
the best candidate in ? 


How much the complainants expect us to believe or take for granted 
may be illustrated from another “selected case.” “The Governors of 
an endowed school, where there was a vacancy for a mathematical 
mistress, appointed a London B.A. (ot mathematical) in preference to 
a woman holding a Mathematical Tripos certificate, which they did not 
understand.” There is an exquisite pathos about the words which we 
have ventured to italicise. If this represents the whole of the facts— 
if the Governors were really playing a game “ they did not understand” 
—if the only reasons for their preference of the successful candidate 
were that she was a London B.A., and “ not mathematical ”—well, then, 
we give them up; we have a poor opinion of their intelligence and 
their honesty ; we doubt whether even a Cambridge B.A. degree would 
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have guided them to a right decision. In fact, we think that the sooner 
they were replaced by capable Governors the better. 

So far from establishing, by the evidence before us, “a real and 
definite professional grievance,” our lady complainants seem to place 
themselves and us on the horns of a dilemma. Either they have mis- 
understood the grounds on which Governors and electors in many cases 
made their decisions, or else the Governors and electors are so unworthy 
of their position and responsibility—so ignorant or so prejudiced—that 
in the name of all that is good in education we must protest against 
the Universities coming down to their level. ‘The former alternative 
is the easier to adopt, and we venture to think it is the more probable. 
It is sometimes impossible to explain to a rejected candidate the real 
reasons for rejection ; a confidential letter to the electors, the impression 
left by a personal interview, or many another cause may turn the scale, 
and settle the acceptance or rejection of a candidate, whether she has 
or has not half the letters of the alphabet after her name. It is true, 
as one lady ingenuously says, “ the title looks well in a prospectus,” but 
it does not follow that it is of great weight with a competent Board 
of electors. 

If, on the other hand, we are asked to believe that the electors are 
prejudiced and unreasonable, we can only consent to do so on further 
evidence which is not forthcoming. As in the famous dog story (not 
in The Spectator), where the injured person complained of an unprovoked 
assault, we should like to hear the dog’s account. But there is no 
account from the electors. The great body of them, we are convinced, 
prefer real merit to a showy “trade-mark.” And if here and there 
there are exceptions, that is no sufficient reason why the Universities 
should yield to mere prejudice, or go out of their way to meet the 
requirements of ignorance. Surely it is a worthier function of the 
Universities to elevate ignorance into knowledge. 

We are not surprised to find, therefore, not only that the one side in 
this controversy consider the evidence brought forward inconclusive 
and irrelevant, but also that some persons, even on the other side, 
admit that the grievance is slight, or none at all. One of the strongest 
supporters of the movement on behalf of women has said openly: “I 
do not consider that the women have any grievance against the 
University.” And the Principal of one of the women’s Colleges 
considers that “the position of a Newnham or Girton student with 
a good Tripos certificate is, from the point of view of obtaining 
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employment as a teacher, on the whole not inferior to that of the 
graduates of other Universities.” 

It has been necessary, or at least advisable, to enter at some length 
into the alleged disability due to the action of the Universities, because 
we were anxious to answer fully and honestly our second question : 
Is there anything unfair in the present treatment of women by the 
Universities? We hope we have shown there is not. Every one agrees 
that the Universities have been very generous in the educational 
advantages which they have offered to women: we trust that every one 
will agree that they have been just and fair in drawing the line where 
they do. But there is one word more to be said on the subject of 
grievances. In removing a grievance, or a fancied grievance, it is 
possible to give rise to others worse and more real. It is no mere 
fancy to conceive that the remedy which has been suggested in this 
case—the offer of “a title of a degree "—may be a fruitful cause of ill. 
All the consequences that will follow from it, if it be adopted, no one cam 
foretell ; what may be its effect upon men, and upon the Universities 
which have for centuries been homes of learning for men, remains an 
unknown quantity. But one consequence at any rate seems as certain 
as anything future can be. The women who have gained this boon 
will for the moment be pleased with it, but for the moment only. They 
will not be satisfied : why should they? They have already expressed 
their desire for more ; and more they will try to get. The direction in 
which their attempts as well as their aspirations will tend, will have 
been fixed ; and a groove will have been entered which it will not 
be easy, if it be possible, hereafter to leave. 

For, if we may use a well-worn phrase, the present crisis in the 
agitation of women’s advance is the parting of the ways. The next 
step seems likely to decide the path that must be followed. It may 
be a step towards the closer assimilation of women’s education and 
position to those of men; or it may be a step in the direction of 
setting women’s education upon a more independent basis. One or 
the other it is reasonable to expect that it must be. Which of the two 
is to be preferred ? 

It would seem that we have reached the third question which we 
proposed to consider: What is the best line of development with 
a view to the future of women’s education? One that binds it more 
closely to men? Or one that makes it more free? 

There can be no doubt as to the answer given by those who 
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maintain “the equality of the sexes,” and what they are pleased to 
term “women’s rights.” They are eager to abolish all distinctions of 
sex in matters of education: they clamour for full recognition of 
intellectual identity: they desire to increase and strengthen the 
connexion between women and the Universities. But there is a 
fatal flaw in their premiss, namely, that the two sexes are intellectually 
equal. We need not argue whether the intellectual powers of one sex 
are superior or inferior to those of the other: though on this point 
physiologists speak with no uncertain voice. What we are concerned 
to notice, and what we have a right to insist upon, is that those powers 
are different in the two sexes. This is not merely the belief of the old- 
fashioned Conservative, it is the pronounced dogma of the most 
advanced evolutionist, from Darwin himself onwards. It is admitted 
by at least one of the foremost leaders amongst women themselves, 
who says: “ No one of those who care most for the woman’s movement 
cares one jot to maintain that men’s brains and women’s brains are 
exactly alike or exactly equal.” 

But if we grant that the intellectual powers are different it follows as 
a natural, if not a necessary, corollary that the lines of development and 
the modes of education should be different. The wise and weighty 
words of one of the most ardent champions of women’s education—the 
late Mr. Romanes—well deserve our consideration. “With advancing 
civilisation,” he writes, “the theoretical equality of the sexes becomes 
more and more a matter of general recognition, but the natural 
inequality continues to be forced upon the observation of the public 
mind, and chiefly on this account—although, doubtless, also on account 
of traditional usage—the education of women continues to be as a 
general_rule widely different from that of men In this practical 
judgment I believe public opinion to be right. I am, of course, aware 
that there is a small section of the public—composed for the most part 
of persons who are not accustomed to the philosophical analysis of 
facts—which argues that the conspicuous absence of women in the field 
of intellectual work is due to the artificial restraint imposed upon them 
by all the traditional forms of education; that if we could suddenly 
make a leap of progress in this respect, and allow women everywhere 
to compete on fair and equal terms with men, then under these altered 
circumstances of social life women would prove themselves the intel- 
lectual compeers of men. But the answer to this argument is almost 
painfully obvious.” And he adds :—“ The so-called woman’s movement 
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is destined to grow. What we have now to do is to guide the flood 
into what seem likely to prove the most beneficial channels. What are 
these channels? Of all the pricks against which it is hard to kick the 
hardest are those which are presented by nature in the form of facts. 
Therefore, we may begin by wholly disregarding those short-sighted 
enthusiasts who seek to overcome the natural and fundamental distinc- 
tion of sex. No amount of female education can ever do this, nor is it 
desirable that it should The idea underlying the utterances of 
these enthusiasts seems to be that the qualities wherein the male mind 
excels that of the female are suz generis the most exalted of human 
faculties. Now, is not this a radically mistaken view? .... The 
channels into which I should like to see the higher education of women 
directed are not those which run straight athwart the mental differences 
between men and women. If we attempt to disregard them, or try 
artificially to make of woman an unnatural copy of man, we are certain 
to fail, and to turn out as our result a sorry and disappointed creature 
who is neither the one thing nor the other. But if, without expecting 
women as a class to enter into any professional or otherwise foolish 
rivalry with men, for which as a class they are neither physically nor 
mentally fitted, we encourage women in every way to obtain for them- 
selves the intrinsic advantages of learning, it is as certain as anything 
can well be that posterity will bless us for our pains.” 

Mr. Romanes points out here, in a truly philosophical and masterly 
way, the regard which ought to be paid to the difference of the sexes in 
education. And in doing so, he indicates both the good which has 
been done to women by the ancient Universities, and the possibility of 
harm. The good is plain: The Universities in allowing women to 
attend their lectures and to be tested in their examinations did for 
women what women at the time could not do for themselves, they 
opened to them stores of knowledge and stimulated their desire for 
learning. The danger is less plain but it is none the less real. The 
Universities never undertock to give to women the teaching—much 
less the education—which is best for women. They accepted no 
responsibility. Our course of education, they practically said, is one 
which has gradually grown up in centuries with a view to the needs of 
men ; it is one which experience leads us to believe is good for men. 
But we express no opinion as to its being good for women. You ask 
to share it; you do so entirely on your own responsibility ; you may 
take any part that you think will benefit you; the utmost we can do is 
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to instruct you in the part you choose, and to tell you how you stand 
with regard to men in that part. But here comes in the danger—that 
women will be led to think that the line of education proper for men is 
either the only or the best line for women also, when, as Mr. Romanes 
shows, it is not. 

One powerful objection, therefore, to the step which the University 
of Cambridge is now asked to take—the conferring upon women titles 
of degrees identically the same as those conferred upon men—is that it 
is a step in the wrong direction. It tends and it must inevitably lead to 
women’s education being confined to one groove—identity with men’s. 
We may remark in passing that we have here a danger to men’s education 
as well as women’s ; a danger by no means to be ignored or minimised. 
But let us content ourselves at present with considering the women’s 
side only, and asking: Is there no better way? Is there no step which 
will put us on a safer path and direct women’s education to a develop- 
ment which is free from this danger, which is more for their own good 
and the good of the community ? 

The establishment of a University for women, and for women 
only, seems to supply a practical and a satisfactory answer. Such a 
University would be a recognition of the important principle which 
Mr. Romanes lays down, that different forms of education are required 
for the two sexes. It would encourage women to obtain for themselves 
what it lies in their power to obtain. If, as we are told (though we have 
taken the liberty of doubting it), the crying need of women at the 
present moment is for degrees or titles, it would immediately and easily 
supply the need. But it would do a great deal more than that. To 
quote the words of one of the profoundest leaders of modern thought, 
the Bishop of Durham: “Such a body could deal effectively in the light 
of gathered experience with the selection and combination of the 
primary subjects of study for women, with the periods of residence, with 
the character and distribution of examinations, having due regard to the 
circumstances of women. Women would have a place on its Council 
and exercise a responsible influence on its policy. It would animate 
and control the studies of all the places of the higher education of 
women. The opportunities for study in the old Universities would 
remain unchanged. No advantage which is enjoyed by women at 
present, so far as I can see, would be lost, and effective care would 
be taken to provide for the development of their education with a view 
to their requirements If the scheme of the Syndicate is accepted, 
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it will probably be a fatal obstacle to the establishment of a University 
for women; and from this alone can we hope for a complete and 
adequate solution of the many problems offered by the higher education 
of women.” 

But we are told there is a practical difficulty: women do not desire, 
and will not accept, any University of their own: therefore, the idea 
is impracticable, and it is no use talking about it. There is something 
in this objection, but not so much as may at first appear. Few people 
desire to force a women’s University upon women so long as they 
are determined not to have it. But how long will that determination 
remain? If women are led to believe that they can by importunity 
and renewed demands get all that they wish from the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge and Dublin, they will naturally prefer that 
to starting a new University of their own. And that is one reason 
why the proposals now before the University of Cambridge, small 
as they may seem in themselves, are so full of harm. But when once 
women are convinced that they can get no more from without, we give 
them credit for the wisdom of seeing and trying what they can do for 
themselves. The existing Colleges for women form a fair, though not 
a perfect, analogy. If, some years ago, there had been even a remote 
prospect that the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, with all their 
endowments and prizes, would be thrown open to women, is it likely 
that the women’s Colleges would have been founded? If women could 
have entered Balliol and Christchurch, Trinity and St. John’s, should we 
ever have seen Somerville and Lady Margaret, Girton and Newnham ? 
If women delight, as they now do, in women’s Colleges, may they not 
some day welcome with eagerness a women’s University ? 

But when will the time be ripe for its realisation? Not 
immediately, perhaps; but possibly—if wrong steps be not taken 
and wrong expectations be not encouraged—at no very distant 
date. The idea of a women’s University has already gained 
considerable ground. It has got beyond the stage of being treated 
as an impossibility: it has almost got beyond the stage of being 
ridiculed. It numbers amongst its friends some of the most prominent 
and thoughtful leaders of education. It were a fitting pendant to 
the reign of a Sovereign who has done so much for the welfare of 
her people and of her sex. And, whether it come soon or slowly, it 
seems by far the best solution of the existing problem. 


A. H. F. BOUGHEY. 





LADY ASENATH IN THE WITNESS BOX 


° HALL I tell you the whole truth, concealing nothing?” asked 
the Lady Asenath in a burst of frankness. And though set to 
make judicial enquiry of her, for the first time, perhaps, since 

witnesses were sworn to speak the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, I demurred. A great burden of responsibility weighed upon me, 
and as I looked into the innocent eyes of my fellow Commissioners, and 
reflected that, with a full knowledge of the quality of Lady Asenath’s 
reminiscences, I had advised them to call her as a witness on so delicate 
an issue as the decrease of her race, my spirit quailed. They were 
grave, serious, and scientific, these colleagues of mine; they had taken 
up their pens in a spirit of sober research, and I, without a hint of 
warning, had led them over a mine which, exploding, would blast their 
confidence in my sincerity, and leave their innocence, if not their 
gravity, impaired for ever. 

Let it not be thought that I had summoned Lady Asenath without 
misgiving. Many times had I mentally planned a scheme of questions 
that (to be metaphorical) would head her off from anecdote, and corral 
her within the fence of old-time disputed custom. To academic 
questions in native obstetric practice I had a right to expect answers 
free from dissertations on human frailty. How was I to foresee that a 
question on the social status of Fijian lady physicians would undam a 
reservoir of intimate adventure ? 

The whole truth! None knew better than I what that meant. 
Not a village through the length and breadth of Fiji but had discussed 
the Commission appointed to investigate the causes of the decrease in 
the native population, and Lady Asenath’s views had been so uncon- 
ventional, and so freely imparted, that I had had more than one cccasion 
for remonstrance ; and if I, thus schooled to make allowances, had been 
provoked to censure, what would my poor colleagues do if they heard 
her out? 


“Wait a moment,” I said, with an effort to keep my voice from 
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shaking. “Wait a moment, and be kind enough to answer my 
questions first, and then we will hear your opinions.” 

“TI think,” interrupted one of my colleagues in English, “that we 
are more likely to learn new facts if we let her have her say out than 
if we confine her to question and answer.” New facts! That they 
would, and newer than they dreamed of. “On your heads be it,” I 
murmured, and signed to Lady Asenath to proceed. 

Thus stood the question. The Fijians have a higher birth rate than 
any European country except Hungary, and they are probably the 
only race with a high birth rate in the world which is yet decreasing. 
Nor is the mortality excessive among adults: the enormous death rate 
is crowded into the years of infancy. There were born children enough 
and to spare. The problem was to keep them alive, and when, without 
reducing the death rate by an unit, the Government had exhausted the 
machinery of the Native Office in striving to awaken the race to a sense 
of its peril, it adopted the expedient common to all baffled Governments 
and appointed a Commission of Enquiry. Nay, it did more. Honestly 
minded to thrash some grains of truth out of the stacks of theory that 
cumbered the ground, it sent a circular to the leading Planters, 
Missionaries, and Magistrates, inviting them to diagnose the malady, 
and prescribe a remedy. Pretty, indeed, was the result. The Fijians, 
it appeared from the collected replies, were suffering from a combination 
of every known physical, moral, and social disease in its most acute 
form. Collectively, they were cankered through and through with 
Monogamy, In-breeding, Unchivalry, Communism, Savagery, Over- 
Civilisation, and Dirt ; individually, with Insouciance, Foreign Diseases, 
Kava-drinking, and excessive Smoking. The salvation of the race 
could only be attained by bottle-feeding and the cultivation of football, 
by Coroners’ Inquests and the keeping of cows, by securing the young 
gallants under lock and key from sunset till dawn, and by turning lady 
missionaries loose among the maidens. There were a hundred other 
suggestions from which one stood out pre-eminent for simple greatness : 
“ Representative Government and Home Rule.” And its propounder— 
all honour to him—was an Irishman. 

So far, though, the secret springs of information had not been 
tapped. The natives displayed a languid unconcern upon this question 
of their own decay, about which foreigners contended in heated 
argument. “Will the race die out in our time? No? In our grand- 
children’s time, then? Yes? Dear me!” was all that the most lurid 
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prophecy could draw from them. Yet they alone held the key to the 
mysteries of the “ Wise Women” who played such havoc in the native 
nurseries. Day after day we sat zx camerd, patiently drawing admis- 
sions from native witnesses, upon whose weakness we played with 
questions cunningly planned to disarm suspicion, piecing the scraps of 
evidence together, until we thought we knew as much of the secret 
villainies of native midwifery as the most hardened practitioner of them 
all. And what a caste they were, those Wise Women! Medical 
witnesses in England could not show a hautier contempt for lay opinion, 
greater professional reticence, or bitterer resentment against unqualified 
practitioners than these grim old ladies, who guarded the secrets 
revealed to them by their mothers to hand them down inviolate to their 
own daughters. Happily for us, one of them had been cheated of her 
promised fee, and our sympathetic references to this painful subject, 
coupled with the hope that we would see justice done, softened her into 
garrulousness. All we wanted now was the evidence of a native lady 
of quick intelligence and wide experience, old enough to be versed in 
all native lore, undefiled by Christian prejudice, and possessed of such 
experience in obstetrics as an amateur with a pure love of the science 
is able to acquire. All these the Lady Asenath had ; and for intelli- 
gence, throughout the length and breadth of the islands there was none 
to touch her. I can see her now, as she paused in the doorway, with 
the diffidence prescribed by good breeding, to wait for a more pressing 
invitation. A tall and stately figure, a little withered by advancing 
years, but graceful withal from a lithe quickness of movement which 
told of a fire still burning somewhere within. Care had nothing to do 
with the myriad wrinkles about her eyes and forehead, but rather a 
habit of raising her brows. These, like her mobile lips, were never 
still, and the merriment always lurking in her bright eyes turned her 
laboured seriousness into mock gravity. The very cut of her pink 
pinafore, and the knot of her sau, hinted coquetry, for all their 
deference in outward form to the fashion prescribed for ladies past 
middle age. 

Though it is unusual for ladies of rank to pay visits unattended, I 
had begged her to waive convention, and leave Ruth and the Pussycat 
at home, lest some regard for their comparatively untainted morals— 
which, I must confess, had never yet appeared to trouble her—might 
touch her revelations with constraint. 

Her features wore an expression of decorum that almost reassured 
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me, as she turned to address the Medical Member. Perhaps the 
responsibility of her position as the spokeswoman of her race, the table 
groaning under a burden of official stationery, or the serious bearing of 
her inquisitors, weighed upon her spirits. Certain it is that a dozen 
new wrinkles in her brow contradicted the wicked brightness of her 
eyes. 

“The causes of the decline of the land, Gentlemen,” she began in 
melancholy accent, “are two-fold. Firstly, the women are to blame, 
and secondly, the men.” 

“ How old are you?” interrupted the Statistician, pen in hand. 

“ My eldest son was so high when the measles raged. Now, we 
women F 

“ That would make her fifty-two or fifty-three.” We gravely noted 
her age as if it had a bearing on her real temperament. 

“Gentlemen, I will tell you the whole truth, We Fijian 
women , 


“What do the people say about this Commission of Enquiry,” I 
interposed irrelevantly, for I had caught a dangerous twinkle in her eye. 
“Who shall say? We eat, and we sleep. We do not cast these 
things over in our minds as you do. To us it appears most strange that 


you foreigners should trouble yourselves about what becomes of us, when 
you might be looking after your own affairs. Now, we women know 
many strange things. Shall I tell you >” 

“ That is worth noting,” said the Statistician. “It is an epitome of 
the native mind.” But the Medical Member caught a professional ring 
in the last sentence. “Tell us,” he said, “what you know of the 
practices of the persons known as Wise Women.” 

She laughed softly to herself. “At births?” she enquired, stifling 
her amusement. ‘Why, I am a Wise Woman myself.” And, shutting 
us laymen out with her right shoulder, she plunged into a highly 
technical ¢éte-a-téte with the Medical Member, chuckling now and again 
at his intimate knowledge of what she chose to call “ Women’s matters.” 

I saw what was coming. To gauge the exact anatomical knowledge 
and record the nomenclature of these Lady Surgeons, the Medical 
Member had a book of coloured plates. There would come a moment 
when the Lady Asenath’s knowledge of Physiology would be put to 
the test ; and, lest I should be a party to what might follow, I rose and 
drew my fellow-laymen to the window to look at the palms in the 
verandah. My alarm was justified. First there came a hush of 
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expectancy, and then a burst of merriment suppressed, in deference 
to the doctor’s grave surprise, and little spurts of laughter with every 
rustle of the leaves. I caught the native nomenclature too, drawn from 
every-day analogies, most slangy and unscientific to my initiated ear. 
It was high time to interrupt, for already the barrier of decorum, so 
painfully reared, had collapsed, and novel and most startling relations 
between the Commission and its witness were established on its ruins. 
The picture-book had done it all. When we took our seats at the table, 
Lady Asenath was confidential and a little reproachful, as who should 
say: “ Thank Heaven we are done with your solemn nonsense, but why 
couldn’t you say at first what you really wanted ?” 

What we really wanted was anything but what we got. Her 
discourse now ranged over matters, highly curious, it is true, but better 
suited to the evening Kava-bowl than to a sober Commission of Enquiry. 
The Medical Member gazed sadly at his colleagues; the Statistician 
concealed his countenance behind a shaking hand; and I—I lent 
a modest ear, knowing that never again would it be mine to have the 
riches of a half-century of special and peculiar experience showered at 
my feet. With a rare abundance of compromising anecdote fell many 
shrewd reflections ; and sometimes a timely question dug a little channel 
to divert the stream. But these were back-waters, and for half an hour 
the river of story flowed on without a check :— 

“Yes, at Nandi a girl was the property of her father’s sister’s son, if 
he cared to take her, which he always did unless she were marred by 
deformity. Did they marry? Sometimes, but not so often now, 
because it was a waste. If young men were wise, they married other 
people, because their cousins were theirs all the same, whether they 
married them or no. Now, her own nephew, Man-o’-war, the Canteen- 
keeper at Fort Carnarvon, had so many little cousins that His 
father’s brothers daughters? Good gracious, no! They were his 
sisters, and he was not allowed to speak to them. If he came in at 
one door of a house where they were sitting alone, they were bound 
to go out at the other. That was because he could not marry them. 
It was the Zadu. Oh, the Decrease? Yes, I am coming to that. 
Now we women re 

“There are some who say it is caused by the abolition of Polygamy.” 

She chuckled. Then :—* Shall I tell you the whole truth? Well, 
thus lies the matter. Before the Missionaries came, our chiefs, it is 
true, had many wives, but the commoners had but one, and some were 
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in very pitiable case, having to go without altogether. In those days 
every man tilled his own garden, and dared not trespass. But now 
what have they to fear? Eternal flames? So say you foreign 
gentlemen ; but the fire comes after death, and these are living men 
with beauteous women all about them. In these days every man 
is married once according to the Church, and more times than you 
can count according to his wishes. Which of these is Polygamy ? 
Ah! This is the young men’s age! And we women—— An old 
maid, did you say? Have I ever known one? What a question! Let 
me think a little. Yes, I do remember one. Navusi she was called, 
and people came from far to look at her. Poor thing! A jest of the 
country-side, she was. Now we women ” She giggled like a 
schoolgirl. 

“Yes, tell us about the women,” said the Medical Member 
encouragingly. 

She reached across the table to slap him playfully on the arm. 
“There are two things by which we women come to grief in these days. 
One is called Vzaktla—curiosity, and the other Zangaya—consternation. 
In these days everything is new. Girls want to roam about the country, 
and see life. They want fine clothes and night dances and fun. That 
is Viakila. Suddenly they find that something has happened to them ” 
(she winked comprehensively at the Board), “and how are they to 
provide for a child and meet the reproaches of their elders? Then they 
seek out a Wise Woman, and present an offering, beseeching her to free 
them from the impending danger. This is Consternation.” 

“ And what does the Wise Woman do?” 

“She tells them that they should not listen to the Voices of the 
Night.” 

“ All this is very deplorable,” murmured the Medical Member, “ but 
not peculiar to the Fijians.” 

“If I remember aright,” observed the Statistician to the ceiling, “we 
were asked to call this witness as being certain to throw a new light 
upon our sub-section, ‘ The Condition of Women.’ ” 

“Lady Asenath,” I said sternly, “we beg you to tell us about the 
lives of women before the coming of the Foreigner.” 

She chuckled and (I verily believe) kicked the Medical Member 
under the table. “When I was a girl we were afraid to follow our 
fancies.” (“I'll bet she wasn’t,” murmured a voice.) “We did all things 
according to custom, obeying our elders, planting the yams, fishing, 
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and marrying our cousins when we were old enough. Those who did 
wrong fell ill, or were beaten or killed, and the others feared the more. 
But now what has a girl to fear? A few mats to plait! Expulsion 
by the teacher if she is a communicant. That is all, unless they are 
imprudent, and do not fee the Wise Woman. Ah, this is the age to 
live in!” ; 

“In those days, then, the girls never got into trouble? ” 

She covered her face with her lean hands, but loosely, so that one 
eye glimmered through her sparse fingers, and for some moments her 
pinafore quivered with suppressed emotion. 

“Why, what’s the matter now?” cried my colleagues. “Do pull her 
together! She’s your witness.” 

“Lady Asenath ” I began. The gleaming eye was on me. 

“ Do you wish me to tell you—the whole truth ?” she stammered in a 
hollow voice, with catches in her breath that I greatly feared were due 
to merriment. 

“Speak on. Of course we do.” 

“]—that sit before you—I—too—have been—a sinner! ” 

“Good Heavens!” cried the Medical Member. “This isn’t a 
confessional.” 

The hesitation, the shrouded countenance, and the hollow tone were 
all mere concessions to conventional modesty ; for, now that the first 
plunge was taken, she swam smoothly on into a sea of confession, and 
revelled in personal details. No, her meek spouse, Luke, was not the 
guilty one, but a gay young dog of more exalted rank. It had shaken 
the foundations of Society, and imperilled the peace of two states, this 
youthful iniquity of hers; and, we were led to infer, the fair sinner 
escaped the consequences of her crime against Society rather from 
the accident of birth than from any palliating circumstances in her 
delinquency. Indeed—I blush to say it—there seemed to have been 
no element of innocence betrayed, unless, indeed, her partner could 
have pleaded it; and this can never now be known, seeing that the 
measles had gathered him to his fathers twenty years ago. Still, I like 
to think that in this she is doing herself an injustice, and that that night 
of long ago, on that moonlit shore which she described so graphically, 
through the cool plash of the wavelets on the shingle, even in her case 
there were Voices of the Night to which she listened. 

There was neither need to ply her with questions nor any possibility 
of checking her. We simply sat dazed and unresisting, and let the 
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stream of compromising revelation surge over us. It was a chronique 
scandaleuse, if you like. From heathen girlhood to Christian middle-age 
her creed had been the same—to make life pleasant to the young. In 
that far-off girlhood she had interpreted it as a personal call to arms ; 
but, her youth once passed, her mission had been purged of all selfish- 
ness, and she had been content to direct the campaign against 
Puritanism with a marshal’s baton. Nothing was spared us: no 
detail was too trivial to record; no name too honoured to be left 
unsmirched ; no adventure too scabrous for relation in full. Lavish 
of subtle metaphor, prodigal of illustration, her story was yet an 
inexhaustible mine for the anthropologist. Strange customs, stranger 
superstitions, were dangled a tantalising moment before our eyes, only 
to give place to a discomposing illustration: shameful rites, undreamed 
of by Mission or Government, were darkly hinted at in enticing 
parentheses. Skeletons were dragged clattering from the cupboards of 
every family from the Singatoka to Malolo. She knew something 
disgraceful about all of them, and what she did not know she guessed. 
If she paused at all, it was to giggle with pure delight, to shade her 
roguish eyes when a point was coming, or to slap her bewildered 
friend, the Medical Member, with caressing playfulness. For she talked 
scandal in no spirit of carping criticism, but rather in keen sympathy 
and unwearying appreciation. 

We learned that day the curious physiological fact which taught 
the Fijians to drive the new-made father forth into bachelor society 
until his child was full three years old, and weaned—a custom fast 
vanishing now because the Missionaries preach the English ideal of 
family life: the vezsanganz tanz, strangest relic of the couvdde, by which 
the health of the suckling babe is watched as the barometer of its sire’s 
conjugal fidelity—for so, she assured us, are the sins of the fathers 
visited on the children. We learned what were the maddening delights 
of the veimoko ; the rousing orgies of the heathen dances in honour of 
the Juve-ni-wai ; the wild frolic of Catch-Who-Catch-Can in the warm 
sea; the real mysteries of the rites of the First-Fruits ; the true motive 
of the mountaineers who persist in tattooing their maidens in defiance 
of the Church. It was Rabelais let loose, p/us the vanished text of 
The Scented Garden, with Sir Richard’s footnotes to The Thousand 
Nights and a Night thrown in. 

Not a question had stemmed the torrent of her confidences, but our 
silence had been a rarer stimulant than the loudest approval. There 
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was nothing, I solemnly declare, in the demeanour of any of us to 
invite her to expand; and yet at the last she grew to think herself 
among kindred spirits, and to take us to her heart as the most sympa- 
thetic and sensible listeners she had ever had. And, when the twilight 
fell upon one last side-splitting jest, and she rose to take her leave, she 
infused into her parting a sense of jolly partnership between people 
of the broadest views. From the twilight of the verandah she cried 
playfully, in the dialect of her province: “ Veka! Keimamu na kuai 
Viti!” which being freely interpreted is “Oh, we Fijians, what gay 
dogs we are!” 

When she was gone, the Board sat silent awhile, like men recovering 
from intoxication, and sober judgment began to slink back to the 
Board-Room. The members toyed with pens, and, when they spoke, 
looked over-earnestly at their papers the while. 

“ Thank Heaven she came alone!” said one devoutly. “ More than 
half she told us ought to be recorded—-in Latin.” 

“In Sanskrit,” corrected the Medical Member. Then, turning upon 
me, he cried, almost savagely : “ She was your witness! Did you know 
she was going to do this?” And while I stammered a reply, the 
Statistician came boldly to the rescue of my character. “It was the 
picture-book,” he declared with conviction. 

It may have been the effect of the failing light ; but I thought that 
they looked older. 

BASIL THOMSON. 





THE FOREIGNER IN THE FARMYARD 


‘“* The evidence which has been brought before us has convinced us of the extreme 


gravity of the agricultural depression.”—Royal Commission on Agriculture 
Second Report. 


V.—THE ORCHARD AND THE POULTRY RUN 


FRUIT 


ESIDES oranges, lemons, and “unenumerated,” there were 
B imported into this country last year 8,263,882 bushels of Raw 
Fruit, valued at 42,579,568. That is twice as much as the 
import of twenty years ago; and much the greater part of it might 
have been grown, and grown better, in the United Kingdom. Many 


parts of England are pre-eminently frugiferous, and both experiment 
and the opinion of experts tell that many more are capable of 
producing that excellent quality for which the country is famous. 
Moreover, even in these years of depression, a well-managed orchard 
can be made to pay a profit denied to grain or even grass. Yet Covent 
Garden is swamped with apples from America, cherries from France, 
grapes from Spain, pears from Belgium; and our farmers are at their 
wits’ end to find the wherewithal on quarter day. I am not following a 
distinguished example, and contemptuously answering “Jam” to an 
industry in distress: to tell farmers that they should abandon ll 
thoughts of wheat and cover their corn lands with saplings is mere 
foolishness. But I do desire to urge upon British and Irish Agriculturists 
the clamant stupidity of allowing one of the most enticing and the most 
profitable branches of Rural Industry to be eaten up by the Foreigner. 
It is not a question of natural adaptability, this inroad of the Foreign 
Fruit-Grower. Who would eat an American apple if an English one 
were on the table? To go hunting to the uttermost ends of the earth 
for Fruit which could be grown much better in our own villages is surely 
to reduce the practice of economics to a farce. This argument applies 
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also to most other Agricultural Produce; but in the case of wheat 
there are considerations which have much less force in the case of fruit. 
Owing to the favourable circumstances of Foreign Wheat-Growers and 
the unfavourable circumstances which crush their British rivals it has 
become all but impossible for us to make corn pay; but even to-day, 
despite heavy and unjust burdens on the land, despite preferential 
railway rates for Foreign Produce, despite the organisation and the 
progressive methods of the foreigner, it is possible to make money out 
of English orchards ; and the depression of the past decade has served to 
throw their profitableness into a clearer light. Herefordshire has been 
largely spared, and a Herefordshire M.P. (Mr. James Rankin) attributes 
this to the fact that Hereford “is a great fruit-growing county,” and 
that orchards have “ given a value to land which would not without it 
have had a value.”* He instanced his own farm, which had twelve 
acres of orchard and produced in one year thirty tons of apples. The 
price they fetched was low, only about 41 a ton, yet this meant a 
return of £2 10s. per acre. Again, Mr. A. Wilson-Fox, speaking of 
Cambridgeshire, which he visited as a Special Commissioner, said “ that 
the fruit people were doing better than anybody else, in spite of 
Foreign Competition.” { Of course, the opposite view is heard, for 
man is never at a loss for excellent arguments against all suggestions 
for improving his condition. Side by side with testimony to the 
profitableness of Fruit by men who had tried it comes the usual tale 
from others that fruit-growing is not followed to any extent. From 
Devon, from Shropshire, from Huntingdonshire, there is the same 
monotonous story: “ Very little fruit-growing in our country.” That 
Foreign Competition is keen, that it eats into the British producers’ 
profits, is undeniable. Plum growers, for example, suffer heavily in 
pocket by the presence every year on the English market of half a 
million bushels of Foreign Plums. About twenty-five per cent. of the 
plum jam made in England is from Foreign Fruit which jam factories 
buy cheap ; as a consequence they beat down the price to the English 
growers and refer such of them as complain to the low price at which 
the Foreign article is bought. In some districts Foreign Competition 
has not only cut the Home Producer’s profits, but has driven him out 
of the business. A Fifeshire witness before the Agricultural Commission 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. I, p. 155. 
t lbid., Vol. IV, p. 413. 
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said that in his county and in Perthshire the growers had become so 
utterly disheartened by the ruinous effects of Foreign Competition that 
they had given up planting new trees.* 

But this evidence does not contradict what I said as to the present 
profitableness of fruit-growing. I adduce it for two reasons: (1) to 
moderate the optimism of any who may try to minimise the evil 
wrought by Foreign Competition ; (2) to call your attention to a crucial 
point. Fruit-growing, like most other industries, depends for its 
profitableness not a little on the way in which it is done. Such Farmers 
as grow fruit as a minor branch are apt to make an unfortunate analogy ; 
because the orchard is small in acreage they commonly think fit to 
treat it according to its size, so that, in fact, it is too often left to take 
care of itself. Now this an orchard will not stand. Mr. Rankin 
sorrowfully admitted that even in a notable fruit county like 
Herefordshire many orchards were in a “ shocking condition,” and Dr. 
Frean, speaking of a yet more famous county—Kent—said that the 
market was being injured by the raising of poor fruit.— It is the old 
story: we are throwing away our natural supremacy by carelessness, and 
not even the soil and climate of England will for ever avail to produce 
the best unless the orchard be properly nurtured. As Dr. Frean said, 
“The growing of the best fruit pays.” One may round this off by 
asserting that, in view of the Foreign Competition, none but the best 
can be expected to pay. Here, then, is a lesson for the English Fruit- 
Grower: Let him respond to nature’s lead by careful. and intelligent 
work, that so English fruit shall permanently take its rightful position, 
which is one far out of reach by anything the Foreigner can grow. 
At present the Foreign Encroachment is not owing to natural 
superiority, but, as Lord Winchilsea would have his countrymen 
remember—(it would be immensely to their advantage if he succeeded 
in making them)—“ to the skill with which the Foreigner selects those 
fruits that are suited to the needs of his customers, the care with which 
he sorts, grades, and packs them, the infinite taste he exhibits in their 
arrangement, and the methodical and business-like arrangements 
which he makes with Railway Companies to convey large and regular 
consignments at specially low rates.” f 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. IV, p. 201. 
+ Jbid., Vol. 1, p. 344. 


t The Fruit-Growers’ Year Book, 1897, pp. 55, 56. 
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Apples 


The Apple is pre-eminently an English fruit ; yet the Apple is the 
special mark of the Foreigner. Here is our Import in recent years :— 


Import of Raw Apples into the United Kingdom. 





Average Average | Average Average 
84-86. 87-89. | 90-92. 93-95. 


96. 


bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 





2,776,315 35117,789 | 39412343 3,906,972 6,177,192 





The following table will show whence they come :— 


Import of Raw Apples into the United Kingdom in’95. 





Bushels. Value. 


From the United States... ve ae an 984,413 387,018 
Belgium ees oe see ee ve 580,953 144,348 
Holland a ae sad — sie 242,961 71,782 
France... wea eve aes me sii 184,913 43,160 
Portugal eee — = is ve 90,631 20,119 
Germany om ae aoe sie , 27,330 7,946 
Other Foreign Countries... es cae 551 171 
Canada = “a oe i eas 1,006,595 278,158 
Tasmania a = eos ioe wi 122,412 60,893 
Victoria ane ce PP ox et 36,552 22,080 
Channel Islands 12,245 3,320 


Other Colonies and Possessions ... sad 2,706 1,278 





Foetal ass es a we 3,292,262 960,273 





The ’95 import was lower than that for ’°94 and very much lower 
than that for ’96, but I have not the detailed figures for last year. You 
will note that, though Canada leads in the matter of quantity, the 
United States is ahead in value. 

If English Fruit-Growers are to win back the Apple Market they 
will have to adopt better methods both in cultivation and in sale. The 
work of kicking out the Foreigner can prove no easy one. It is nota 
question of maintaining a threatened supremacy, but rather of developing 
anew industry. Intelligence and enterprise must be brought to bear 
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upon the orchard. Technical advice lies outside my province, but one 
or two general hints will not perhaps be amiss. The first reform is the 
planting of trees of the finest quality for the table. The English Fruit- 
Grower’s line is excellence, and though he grows the best Apples even 
now the supply is very limited. It is asserted that recent years have 
witnessed an improvement in the production of the finest quality, but 
one is almost disposed to doubt it. For instance, one of the most 
delicious, if not the most delicious, of all apples is the Ribstone Pippin. 
Old people tell you that it was common enough in the English orchards 
of their youth, but it is now so scarce that the most of us are strangers to 
it. Mr. Archibald Weir, writing in Zhe Fruit-Growers’ Year Book on 
the future of English apple-growing, pins his faith to Cox’s Orange 
Pippin. The task of the immediate future, he says, is to grow this kind 
in great abundance and of supreme excellence, in which way he 
prophesies England will become an exporter of the best instead of the 
importer that she is. He also predicts that, having thus gained a 
vantage ground in the fruit market, English growers will be able to 
follow up their victory by attacking the cheaper sorts. But he admits 
that Cox’s Orange Pippin is a difficult apple to grow well, and that, 
though it can be made very remunerative, it needs much skill and care. 
He lays down many rules of cultivation worthy the Fruit-Grower’s heed. 
I can only reproduce here his warning that “ it is impossible to grow the 
best fruit in the grass orchards of old,” and that Englishmen must copy 
the foreigners in the patient industry which they devote to the nurture 
of the trees and their protection from scab, and mildew, and insect 
pests, all evils which exist abroad to an even greater extent than here. 
He suggests that landlords should start experimental holdings for the 
production of high class apples, and that small capitalists should form 
freehold plantations. The thing is worth doing. Mr. Weir asserts, 
from his own experience, that “many trees paid for themselves, the 
freehold of the ground they stood on, and for six years’ cultivation, by 
the crop borne in the sixth year after planting.” In truth there is 
money in the orchard as well as health and pleasure. 

Another point is Storage. If apples are to be kept, and kept good, 
for any length of time they must be properly garnered away from light 
and heat and variable temperature. The English Fruit-Grower is 
behind in this matter, too, though the outlay on a proper shed is not 
great. It has been suggested (by Mr. George Bunyard, Vice-President 
of the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society) that the 
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principle of Co-operation might have play here. His idea is the 
erection near Railway Stations of specially constructed stores, thickly 
thatched with fern, where fruit could be received from the growers, 
and properly graded and stored by experienced hands. Mr. Bunyard 
suggests a syndicate to buy the growers’ produce; but the better way 
would be to have a Co-operative Store-House, after the manner of the 
Co-operative Dairy. At any rate, in some form or other, our apple- 
growers must study better storage if they wish to capture the market 
during the winter months. 


Cider 


Of late there has been an increased consumption of Cider; so 
that we are perfectly prepared for the statement laid before the 
Agricultural Commission that the Kentish Cider Industry, which was 
almost extinct, has been revived in several districts ; so says Mr. Ernest 
Samson, late Secretary of the National Association of Cider Makers.* 
True, the acreage of orchard in Britain has increased during the last 
twenty years, so that certain counties are evidently trying to atone for 
the slackness of Kent and Norfolk, and the rest; but they are not 
doing enough to keep out the Foreigner. Here is the registered 
import of Cider and Perry, all duty free, for the last four years, for 
which I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. T. J. Pittar, the Statistician 
of Her Majesty’s Customs :— 

Gallons. Value. 
93 on oe .» 558,108 23,814 
04 is so os <S00,055 17,309 
95 be is ... 603,190 21,826 
96 ne i wes: 321,016 11,036 


(The smaliness of the ’96 import is the result of our record Apple 
Season of ’95.) Nearly all this comes from America, though France 
sends a little, and Germany is just getting her hand in. 

Both these latter imports are of excellent quality: the American 
is not; it is mostly made from refuse table fruit, instead of from vintage 
stuff} And, according to Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, M.P., it is frequently 
“blended by dishonest cider-makers in England with English Cider 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Voi. 1V, p. 97. 
t lbid., Vol. IV, p. 9. 
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and sold as English.” There is a big and growing export of Cider to 
the Cape, South America, &c.; but it is from Germany and France. 
We have no part in it; yet, in spite of falling prices, in some parts 
of the country cider-making is the most profitable branch of the 
farmer’s business. Mr. Samson says that good Cider sells easily at 
from 10d. to Is. a gallon, which leaves the maker a substantial profit ; 
and if the maker have the wit and the enterprise to bottle his produce 
the profits are big. But poor Cider does not pay; and poor Cider 
is the result partly of deteriorated orchards, partly of lack of skill, 
which last is hard to come by. The good cider-makers have a 
traditional, empirical kind of knowledge which is difficult to impart ; 
and book learning is only to be got in French and German, which are 
not much read in English villages. The National Association of Cider 
Makers did somewhat in the way of teaching, and one or two County 
Councils have sent round instructors. But they must do a great deal 
more. Here is a chance for the Board of Agriculture. Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke suggests that the State should offer premiums for the planting 
of orchards with the best kinds of vintage fruits, and should 
gratuitously distribute stocks grafted with the best (both these forms 
of State Aid are in operation in other countries, the Prussian Govern- 
ment being especially generous in its assistance). But Education is 
the great need: good apples are good, but good methods are better. 
Mr. Neville Grenville, of Glastonbury, illustrated this point by experi- 
ment. He bought a lot of apples, without much regard to quality, 
from growers in the neighbourhood, and, by adopting good methods, 
he turned them into excellent Cider, which sold easily at 10d. a gallon. 
A neighbour bought the same kinds, but did not adopt equally good 
methods, and his Cider was so poor that it went 6d. a gallon cheaper. 
All the same I do not wish to minimise the necessity for good fruit ; 
our farmers must re-stock their deteriorated orchards. Also they 
must get legislative protection against the spread of parasites. When 
one man (as so frequently happens) allows his trees to become 
infested, his neighbours suffer with the first breeze which sets in 
their direction, and the havoc is general. There must be an Act 
of Parliament to stop this bad citizenship; and if a man lets his 
orchard get foul, it must be cleaned for him by the local authority 
_at his expense. Lastly, let me point out the prospects which Cider- 
Making holds out to the small holder. This is just the sort of 
rural industry which a man with two or three acres can run with 
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profit, particularly with the aid of Co-operation. Why should not 
small holders combine for Cider-Making? It has been estimated 
that the total cost of renewing an orchard is not far short of £1 a 
tree, including original purchase, planting, and protection—or from 
440 to £50 an acre; but this total is spread over a number of years. 
The actual cost of the trees is only about an eighth of it, and in 
the case of small holders, who do their own labour, the remainder 
would be eliminated. Of course, even this comparatively small sum 
would be more than most working-men could pay; they would need 
recourse to an Agricultural Bank. 


THE MARKET GARDEN 


Our import of Raw Vegetables has doubled during the last decade. 
it nearly sextupled itself in the last generation. Thus :— 


Value of Import of Raw Vegetables into the United Kingdom. 





1 
| 


Average | Average Average Average | Average 96 








| 
61-65. | 71-75. | 81-85. 86-90. 91-95. 


( 
£ S | 2 ‘si # ta 
499,660 1,602,403 1,979,331 | 2,069,245 | 2,870,107 | 2,874,388 








The major part of this import consists of Potatoes and Onions. We 
imported Onions in ’96 to the value of £681,879. Our import of 
Potatoes cost us £907,875, but of this sum £563,562 went to the 
Channel Islands, France coming next with £239,479. The largest 
exporters of Onions are Spain, Egypt, and Holland. 

What I have written respecting Fruit-Growing as a palliative of 
Agricultural Depression, and of its immunity therefrom, applies also to 
market gardening. Though market gardening ground commands a 
higher rent than ordinary farming land the cultivator gets a much 
better return for his expenditure and labour. It is not every soil that is 
adapted to market gardening, but there are undoubtedly very many parts 
of the country where the industry might be pursued with profit. There 
is quite enough suitable land to grow at least very much the greater 
part of our enormous Import. Farmers who have combined Vegetable 
Growing with their other cultivation testify that it helps materially 
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to make both ends meet, and this is particularly the case where Fruit 
and Vegetables are combined. This proves the rural paradox that a 
farmer’s profits are made up of a number of losses. A farmer should 
not put all his eggs in one basket, or, perhaps I should say, he should 
not put eggs only, or any kind of produce only, in his market basket. 
Yet vegetable growing is commonly neglected. In Carmarthenshire 
scarce an effort is made by the farmers to grow Garden Produce for 
market, though the county is admirably adapted to the industry.* <A 
Lancashire witness before the Royal Commission admitted that he 
did not cultivate Vegetables himself, but that those of his neighbours 
who did considered they made a fair profit out of them, that the 
industry was not largely cultivated in the district, but that, if it were, 
it would be to some considerable extent a remedy for Agricultural 
Depression.{ His argument against its adoption was that it would 
involve higher cultivation and more labour, which is, no doubt, true, but 
in the present state of the agricultural labour market it is scarcely 
a reason for neglecting the industry. In South-West Scotland also 
a decrease in market gardening is reported: here the alleged reason 
is the decline in prices in consequence of competing imports.{} This 
price-cutting by the foreign competitor is, of course, disheartening, but 
farmers have hardly a reason to give up in despair when they have 
a good vegetable soil ; the experience of others shows that, with a proper 
application of intelligence and industry to the work, market gardening 
even now may be made to yield some sort of profit. 

It is a pity that certain facilities for sale that once existed should be 
falling into desuetude. At one time Onion Fairs were common in 
England, but they have been gradually given up, or have shrunk 
into insignificance. The old Bristol Fair is a case in point. Its 
intention was to provide a convenient market for local people; but 
in latter times it was found that a good proportion of the Onions offered 
for sale came from Brittany, and that they could compete successfully 
with the home-grown article. Again, distribution is of great importance ; 
the hand of the Middleman is specially heavy on Fruit and Vegetables. 
Co-operative Sale Societies are badly needed by our Vegetable 
Growers, and they would be an especial boon to small holders. 
Co-operation of this kind flourishes in France. The Co-operative 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. 1V, p. 388. 
t Lbid., Vol. 1, p. 362. 
t Jbid., Vol. IV, p. 71. 
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Society of Agriculturists of Lot-et-Garonne at Argen sent thirty 
thousand francs’ worth of Onions to a London and Cardiff house in 
93; and in the same year the Syndicate of Gardeners at Nantes sent 
1,400,000 pears and 91,000 dozen bunches of radishes to the London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester markets.* Suggestions with reference to 
better marketing have been put forward, as that the Spitalfields Market 
Charter should be abolished. This Charter prohibits the sale of 
Vegetables within a radius of the privately-owned market, and so 
all produce has to be carted from the railway (the Great Eastern) to the 
market, to the damage thereof and at the consignor’s expense. A 
market at the station itself would be a great and enduring boon. 
Another suggestion is that local authorities should hold cheap markets, 
and this proposal might profitably engage the attention of our municipal 
politicians. 

Attempts are made in England to export Potatoes, America being 
the principal consignee, but the trade fares not particularly well. 
Unlike our Government, that of the United States has no fancy for 
encouraging the Foreign Importer. It thinks it should be equal to 
growing its own potatoes, so it claps a substantial duty on ours. This 
duty was at one time as high as 4Is. a ton, it was since reduced 
to 23s. 4d., but will be up again under the new Tariff Law. Either 
duty, however, suffices to discourage the British Exporter, as may 
be gathered both from his own complaints and from official statistics. 
The British Export to the United States was 1,518,019 cwts. in ’93 ; 
849,556 cwts. in 94; and 98,51 7 cwts. in ’95. 

A word as to Ireland. It is contended that the sheltered bays 
of the South afford an unrivalled ground for early Vegetables and 
Fruit, and Mr. W. B. Hartland estimates that in Cork alone employ- 
ment might thus be found for twenty thousand people. 


Hops 


It is recorded that in the year 1425 a certain evildoer was punished 
“for that he put a kind of unwholesome weed into his brewing, called 
an Hopp.” At the present day the evildoers whom we would like to 
see punished are those who refrain from using the same unwholesome 
weed. We know now that Hops are good, not only for Beer but for 





* Proceedings of First International Co-operative Congress, London, 1895, pp. 342, 343- 
t See Report of Recess Committee, pp. 23, 24. 
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Agriculture. Such immunity as Kent has enjoyed from the Depression 
she owes in a large measure to her Hop Gardens. Indeed, in the 
Tunbridge Wells district the farmers make most of their profits from 
Hops, and some are said to have made handsome fortunes. In 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire also the Hop Gardens have broken 
the force of the Depression. In view of this fact, in view also of the 
possibility of extending our hop-planted area in this country, it is 
disquieting and regrettable to find that that area is shrinking. 


Acreage under Hops in England 
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True there has not been a corresponding growth in the Foreign Import, 
which was 256,444 cwts. in ’75 and but 207,041 cwts. last year. It 
should be noted, however, that the quantity of British Beer paying 
excise duty grew from 26,966,349 barrels in ’81 to 32,225,743 barrels 
in ’93, which prompts the reflection that Mr. Quilter’s Pure Beer Bill is 
badly wanted. But Foreign Competition is very severely felt. I have 
not the weight of Hops produced last year, but in ’95 our production 
was 553,396 cwts. (the harvest was above the average), and our Import 
amounted to 217,161 cwts., one sufficiently large to affect injuriously the 
price of the home-grown article. 

The economic conditions which the Californian Farmer enjoys (most 
of our Foreign Hops come from America) are more favourable than 
the Englishman’s; he can get a profit at a lower price than the 
Englishman ; his transport also is much cheaper. The English 
grower gets disheartened by this competition, so gardens go out of 
cultivation, and it is prophesied that, unless prices rise, the decrease 
in acreage will continue, for though many have made on Hops, others 
have lost, and lost heavily. Mr. G. W. Finn told the Agricultural 
Commission that in ’94 one of his neighbours lost £10,000 with his 
hops ; and farmers cannot stand ¢hat sort of thing for long.* 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, AM/inutes of Evidence, Vol. IV, p. 301. 
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The Labour Question 


Now there are many reasons why England’s Hop Gardens should be 
encouraged, but the chief reason is that Hops employ more labour than 
any other kind of farming. Mr. Finn gave the Agricultural Commission 
an instructive object lesson on this point. He had two farms. On one 
of two hundred and fifty acres, all grazing land, his yearly labour 
bill was seventy-eight pounds thirteen shillings. On the other of two 
hundred and forty acres, ninety planted with hops, his yearly labour 
bill amounted to ¢hree thousand and ten pounds.* Such a startling 
contrast should open the eyes (if they have eyes to see) of those fatuous 
ones who think it a matter of no consequence whether we grow or 
import our Hops. And it should convince our legislators of the 
importance of preserving and expanding the industry. It is estimated 
that every acre of Hops that goes out of cultivation means a loss of £26. 
a year to the working classes. Further (it is a matter of common 
knowledge), East Enders, in the harvesting season, go out in troops. 
from the airless slums in which they are cooped for the rest of the year,. 
and get needed money and scarce less needed fresh air, and what is. 
practically wholesome recreation, in the hop gardens of Kent. Our 
democratic legislators above all should make this industry their special 
care. Yet they will not do so. In particular those loud-voiced, self- 
constituted friends of the working-man who sit on the Liberal benches 
at Westminster would shrink with horror from aiding the industry ; for 
to do so means Protection. It is impossible to get away from the fact. 
Reduced railway rates and other remedies are good and necessary, but 
unless a tariff be put upon imported Hops it is useless to call on our 
farmers to extend a cultivation which is continually exposed to risk 
of loss from the low prices engendered by Foreign Competition. Surely 
this industry is worth protecting at any sacrifice to theory. 

But Protection is not everything. A Pure Beer Act, also, is badly 
needed. So is better Distribution. The Farmer should get into direct 
touch with the Brewer, instead of selling to the Hop Factor. As with 
other kinds of produce the middleman must be climinated for the 
health’s sake of the industry; and I would suggest that this elimina- 
tion can best be achieved by the farmers organising themselves into 
Co-operative Sale Societies, thereby becoming their own middlemer. 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, AZinzles of Evidence, Vol. 1V, p. 298. 
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They must also look carefully after quality. This warning, I believe, 
is needless in Kent; but in Worcestershire there has been much 
planting of common kinds. A sort called Fuggles, as disreputable 
as its name, seems much in favour there; and Hops of even lower 
class have been largely grown. The result of this cult is seen in 
the fact that when Worcestershires have been making a maximum 
of 72s., East Kents have been making gos. and over. 


POULTRY 


What follows is from The Daily Chronicle of last Christmas Eve: — 
“ All the world seems to be pouring its food into our markets 
Here again is a crate of chickens from the Crimea, with the frost of 
a Russian winter yet glistening on their skins And here are 
boxes of geese that have been hatched, and have swam (szc) and waded 
through the Landes of Southern France until the time has come for 
them to grace the table of some suburban householder on Christmas 
Day. Rabbits from New South Wales, hares and wild fowls from 
Finland, ducks from Normandy—all these, and scores of others, jostle 
each other upon the stalls of the salesmen. Truly, some of our neo- 
protectionists ought to walk round our markets just now, and see the 
piles of food which the farmers of the world are pressing upon us 
Mr. Le Bras, of the Central Meat Market, showed me specimens of 
Servian turkeys, which, as to feeding and dressing, would be no 
disgrace to any English farmyard. In fact, I think I might go so 
far as to say that they are quite equal, in appearance at any rate, to 
any that come from Norfolk or Lincolnshire The Servian farmers 
have been instructed by competent persons sent by him (Mr. Le Bras) 
how to dress their poultry properly, and how to pack it so carefully 
that its long journey may be undertaken in safety. It seems strange 
that the birds should come all this way to find a market, but it appears 
that the heavy duties of the State and the octroi duty in the. towns 
keep them out of other capitals. And thus the Londoner reaps the 
benefit The Chronicle chuckles steadily; but being one of 
those “neo-protectionists” whom it derides, I am unable to respond 
to this glee over the swamping of the London provision market by 
Foreign Produce, while British farming is going to the dogs. 
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Some Figures and their Explanation 


English farmers (so we hear from the Evidence before the Agri- 
cultural Commission *) are prejudiced against Poultry. Perhaps this is 
owing to the fact that eggs and poultry are the only kinds of agricultural 
produce which have advanced in price in recent years ; and that, owing 
to the decreased prices of food, the cost of rearing poultry has been 
reduced. Whatever the cause, this is the effect :— 


Value of Imports of Rabbits, Poultry, and Game. 
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And here is our consumption per head :— 


Value per Head of Population of Imported Poultry, Game, and Rabbits. 
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This Foreign Competition tells very heavily against such of our 
own people as do strive to supply the market. Its effect is concisely 
put in an answer given by Mr. R. H. Pringle, in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission :—* (Q.) You say the moment the French parcel 
comes over, the English parcel fetches an unprofitable sum ?—(d.) 
That is what this duck farmer told me. The ducks he had early in 
the market paid well, but the moment the Foreign Trade began to 
compete with them down went the price of ducks 50 per cent.”t Yet 
Englishmen do sometimes make duck-rearing profitable, as in the 
case of a Fleetwood farmer who marketed over 4,000 head in ’95, and 
made good money over the transaction. To attempt a relation of all 





* Royal Commission 6n Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. IV, p. 439. 
t Jbid., Vol. IV, p. 65. 
2M 2 
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the causes which make for the foreigners’ success would only be to 
repeat what I have said with respect to other industries; but I may 
notice one factor in the cheapness of Foreign Poultry. The foreigner 
—(the Frenchman, at any rate)—keeps his best poultry for the home- 
market, where he commands a good price, and sends his second-class 
stuff over here for the low-priced sale. In France, too, the Government 
aids the industry by organising some of the larger shows; to recount 
the reasons of the Englishman’s failure would also involve a repetition. 
Want of good marketing facilities is one of great importance, which, 
in view of its bearing on Co-operation, I must recapitulate. Another 
is want of intelligence and care; farmers will persist in regarding 
Poultry-Rearing as beneath their notice—as being, in fact, “just 
something for the women to look after” ; and they ignore the necessity 
for changes of blood, and all the other details of good breeding. So 
far as lack of knowledge goes, it is pleasant to be able to record that 
one local body, at any rate (the East Riding County Council), has 
apprehended the need of sending round lecturers to the villages. 


The Example of Sussex 


The men of Sussex are showing the way. They have not yet done 
all they might do, or all it is to be hoped they will do, but they 
have already done so much that the rateable value of many parishes 
where Poultry Farming has been extensively adopted has increased at 
a time when the rateable value of other villages was falling off. This 
is a pretty good criterion of success. Another is furnished by the 
Vicar of Heathfield: He says that the profitable extension of poultry 
farming in Sussex has affected the early marriage rate. For the 
industry can be started on a minimum of capital; personal attention 
is the main requisite. It is therefore specially adapted to the better 
class of working men who occupy small holdings. But little land is 
needed to keep a hundred hens, yet a Sussex farmer says that a 
hundred hens, properly looked after, will yield as large a return in 
twelve months as a hundred ewes. It is gratifying to learn that the 
example of Sussex is being followed, albeit in a slighter degree, in 
Norfolk, as well as in that unfortunate county, Essex, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the County Councils all over the Kingdom 
will, by the aid of expert instruction, encourage the industry in their 
districts. In this manner they will not only help to make ordinary 
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farming more profitable, but also they will do much to raise the status 
and improve the prospects of the agricultural labourer, and prevent all 
the good men among them from migrating to the towns. 


Eggs 
Our Import is a scandal. Here are some figures :— 


Import of Eggs into the United Kingdom. 
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We import, it is estimated, 35 per cent. of the eggs that we consume, 
and the demand is steadily increasing. Mr. Edward Brown, our chief 
authority, estimates that the consumption has doubled in fifteen years, 
but this is owing, doubtless, in a large measure to the increased use 
of eggs in manufacture. Here are the sources of the “ New Laid Eggs” 
which go to furnish forth our grocers’ shops :— 


Import of Eggs into the United Kingdom in ’96. 





Great Hundreds. 





From France... = ais nae me sea 3,275,776 1,273,2C0 
Belgium a ses si nae ma 2,243,789 649,283 
Germany a nee as aM ae 2,930,486 782,121 
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Canada = = = ae aa 500,319 178,93! 
Other Countries Ss ae eRe a 321,732 103,045 


Total ... ste 7 aie is 13,244,893 4,184,567 











This table, however, is not altogether accurate as denoting the 
countries of origin. A great many of the Belgian Eggs come from 
Italy and Hungary, of the German from Austria and Hungary. A 
“‘oreat hundred,” I should also explain, means 120. These Foreign 
Eggs are much cheaper than English, which fetch an average price 
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of from 10s. to IIs. a great hundred, while the Foreigners vary a good 
deal, Russians being sold as low as 5s. 8d. 

The fact that despite foreign competition English eggs can find a 
market at a price much higher than the Foreigner gets should in itself 
be a great encouragement to the home producer, and (putting on one 
side the eggs used for manufacture) British and Irish farmers should 
have the market in their own hands, for not even the callous consumer 
who welcomes American wheat and German razors is indifferent in the 
matter of Foreign versus English Eggs on his breakfast table. Moreover, 
Eggs pay. Their price has advanced 15 per cent. in fifteen years (I am 
again quoting Mr. Brown) and hens’ food is cheaper. Those farmers 
who have had the foresight to go with vigour into the Egg business 
have proved it thoroughly worth their while, and some, like the 
Carmarthenshire farmer referred to in the evidence before the Royal 
Agricultural Commission, find their Eggs to be the most profitable part 
of their farm. Yet the British farmer for the most part entirely neglects 
the industry. The Carmarthenshire farmer I have quoted is said to 
be the only man in his county who troubles to prosecute the business in 
a scientific manner.* The market is open to the home producer if 
he will only trouble to enter it. Doubtless, in the cheaper sort of 
provision shops in large towns the low price of the foreign Egg attracts 
the shopkeeper, but‘its presence is very largely due to inability to get 
a full and regular supply of English Eggs, combined with the bad 
packing of such as may be got. The Army and Navy Stores points 
this moral. This establishment sells about 70,000 eggs a week, and 
it has tried hard to sell English Eggs, but for the most part, and for 
the reasons just stated, it has been forced back upon the Foreigner. 
Special reasons for whose success are his treatment of Egg selling as 
a serious business, his packing, and his organisation for market. 

An extension of the Merchandise Marks Act would be of general 
advantage. When your new laid eggs come from Italian nests, it is 
as well to know the fact, in case your grocer forgets to mention it: at 
present only the boxes are labelled. The eggs themselves should be 
stamped, and “ Laid Abroad” must not suffice. We want to know 
the exact country of origin. A French egg may be tolerable, but a 
Russian must ever be an ineffective substitute. 

ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 


* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. IV, p. 388. 
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F French officialdom has a good side, which the harassed Parisian 
] would strenuously deny, it is to be found in its dealings with the 
pauper children of France. With these “ Petits Deshérités "—to 
use the quaint French term—the red tape of the Administration de 
l’'Assistance Publique is of course no more than the nursery rules of 
their more fortunate contemporaries, and the fact that it follows them 
through childhood, and for as long as they please afterwards, is no more 
irksome to them than the care of any more ordinary friends. The 
Frenchman’s intense love of children and minute solicitude for all their 
needs, moral and physical (a solicitude which is the chief cause of those 
faults of French child-character which offend against English ideas), 
finds its best expression in this careful creation and maintenance of 
home-life for those who lack it, in the money which is lavished on the 
work, in the prompt adoption of new—chiefly English—ideas to help it 
forward, and the candid admission and rectification of mistakes. 
English work on behalf of children is now very thoroughly done ; 
money for it is plentiful, labourers are many and willing ; hundreds of 
private societies (overlapping one another and wasting money and 
effort in the usual illogically vigorous manner of English charities) are 
now at work to save and help child-life, irrespective of its legitimacy, 
its moral or physical sanity, and all other incidents; but the French 
rightly claim to have been first in this field. The old Athenian idea, 
denounced by Themistocles, of doing everything in the world for 
healthy, legitimate children and worse than nothing for the others, 
held in Europe till very recent times. Roman civilisation at its most 
effeminate period had almost as little mercy. Christianity itself made 
little or no difference to the sentiment which ordered that one child 
should be taught, fed, clothed, and at last introduced into the world 
with every favourable circumstance, and the other sold as a slave to 
persons who might do with it exactly as they chose, so that they did 
not kill it in too open a manner. It is as easy as unprofitable to defend 
the sentiment. Sufficient that nowadays most people are content to 
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write cheques for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
while professing their admiration for the opinions and practice of 
Athens. 

Charlemagne first decreed the punishment of death for the murder 
of foundlings, but the French claim to the first place among child- 
guardians rests on St. Vincent de Paul. Certainly a children’s home 
(?H6pital du Saint Esprit) was founded in Paris in 1360, and another 
(l’Hopital de la Trinité, in the Rue St. Denis) two centuries later, but 
these were confined most strictly to legitimate children. Every one 
knows the story of St. Vincent de Paul attacking a man whom he saw 
punishing a child-beggar who was his property by adoption, of his 
speech to the crowd which collected, and of his carrying off the child 
and twelve of its companions and founding a home for them. It was 
in 1638 that his Orphanage was established near the Eglise St. Landry ; 
a State subvention of 8,000 livres was given to it, and from all parts of 
France foundlings were sent to the care of “le bon Monsieur Vincent.” 
In 1790 there were 6,000 children under the charge of this Orphanage, 
and of course the Revolution took it in hand. Departments and 
Municipalities were ordered to contribute ; a law was passed declaring 
that every woman who wished to bring up her child herself and who 
required help had the right to claim it ; and finally, in 1849, the Service 
des Enfants Assistés became a department of the Assistance Publique. 
It is now certainly in theory, and perhaps in practice, the most perfect 
system in the world of dealing with pauper children—except the Scots 
method of having none. 

The Report of the Service des Enfants Assistés de la Seine for 
1896, which has lately been issued, is not the less interesting reading 
because it is entirely devoid of those highly-coloured narratives of the 
work and harrowing details and illustrations which in England form a 
seemingly necessary part of every society’s report. Yet the history of 
the 40,000 children with whom it is concerned is detailed enough to 
please the most exacting reader. It is a trifle prolix and extremely 
involved, because, although the reports of the Enfants Assistés and of 
the Enfants Maltraités et Moralements Abandonnés are supposed to 
be kept separate, the Budgets of the two Services are amalgamated. 
Several pages are devoted to details about the children in the 
Infirmaries, after reading which no one could possibly guess to which 
category they belong. On the other hand, the precision of statement 
occasionally causes a smile. We learn, for instance, that, of the eight 
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young men who were given concessions of land in Algeria last year, 
four are now married and three are fathers, “ou sont sur le point de le 
devenir.” 

The pernicious system of outdoor relief to women with newly- 
born children, begun as stated in 1793, has produced figures which will 
probably lead to reforms. During the past year 30,987 demands for 
help were received, an increase of over 4,000 since 1893. A large 
portion of these were on behalf of illegitimate children, and several of 
them were from women who had come up to Paris in order that their 
confinement might escape notice. These latter are sent back to their 
departments when discovered (one came from America and was sent 
back), but as the relief is given within forty-eight hours, and in some 
cases within twenty-four hours, there is not much time for inquiry, 
though a nominal inquiry was made into 26,619 cases, leading to the 
assistance of 10,293 children. More than a million francs was spent 
last year on relief of this kind, and 532 of the children thus aided were 
subsequently abandoned and were admitted to the Hospice in Paris. 
More inspectors are being appointed with a view to a stricter 
investigation of the demands for relief, and these figures will perhaps 
show a diminution next year. 

The Hospice which receives the lost and abandoned children of 
Paris is a large building in the Rue Denfert-Rochereau, fitted up with 
every conceivable necessity for child-life. Playrooms and _ prisons, 
créche, gardens, schoolrooms, bathrooms, kitchens, laundry, gymnasium, 
and infirmary, with a big staff of governors, nurses, doctors, and 
teachers of every kind: the whole charitable world of Europe and 
all the cranks and faddists in it might be defied to find anything 
missing from this well-planned Home. It accommodates about 500 
children ; its floating population consisting of children: (1) brought 
there by their parents for some temporary cause; (2) sent there by 
the police while the parents are in prison; (3) abandoned, lost, or 
orphaned; and (4) sent there by the police-court magistrates to 
be observed and reported upon. This latter category includes a 
considerable portion of the population of the Hospice. Instead of 
being sent at once to prison, children under the age of sixteen who 
have been found guilty of some offence are sent here with a detailed 
notification from the police of their offence, their character, antecedents, 
and so on. They wear distinctive marks on their dress, and though 
allowed a considerable amount of liberty, are kept separate from the 
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other children, under the surveillance of a carefully chosen staff of 
nurses and attendants. At the end of a fortnight, or sometimes longer, 
a report is made to the magistrate about their conduct, which, if 
unfavourable, results in their being sent to prison, and, if favourable, 
in their being sent back to their parents or admitted to the ordinary life 
of the Hospice. During the past year 284 children under sixteen have 
been so dealt with, and of these forty-six were sent to prison, four 
escaped, ninety-two were sent back to their homes, and the others were 
distributed among the establishments of the Enfants Assistés. The 
dormitories of this department have recently been rearranged on a 
plan which certain unfortunate circumstances in some English Homes 
may render interesting. The rooms are square and in the middle a 
certain number of children sleep together. Surrounding this space are 
cells separated in some dormitories only by an open _lattice-work 
partition six feet high, and in others by closed partitions. Open 
spaces and cells alike have plenty of light and air, and separation 
is effected without that complete solitude which, to the disgrace of 
English law, is still permitted in English children’s Homes. It may 
be added, however, that a docile French child, with its ingrained 
obedience to authority, is perhaps easier to imprison than the average 
English boy, who would without doubt wreck the whole system of the 
Rue Denfert-Rochereau dormitories in as many minutes as there are 
cells. 

Children are brought to the Hospice either by the police who have 
found them abandoned in public places, or by mothers who mostly 
protest that they are only leaving their children for a short time. The 
usual questions are put to the women, but they are not bound to 
answer ; and then, with a warning to the mother that she will not be 
allowed to see her child or know where it has been placed or receive 
any information about it except an official communication once in three 
months, the child is taken into the Hospice, and if it is in proper health 
is sent to one of the provincial homes. At the age of six it is boarded 
out in the neighbourhood, its guardians being closely watched by the 
medical and other officers of the Service, and so remains till it has 
reached the age of thirteen. 

The work done in England by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children is included in the work of the Service des Enfants 
Assistés, and resulted last year in 431 judgments being pronounced, and 
602 children passing to the care of the Administration. The proceedings 
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under the Law of 24th July, 1889, are slow and by no means sure, owing 
first to the length of the trial, and secondly to the delay and inaccuracy 
in the police reports under which the Administration finally claims the 
guardianship of these children. To cite a specimen case: The parents 
of Louis P were deprived of parental rights and sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment for sending out their son to beg and for beating 
him. On appeal the sentence of imprisonment was reversed as regards 
the father and maintained as regards the mother, parental rights being 
withdrawn from both. The father, however, continues to claim these 
rights. It remains to add with regard to the work among the younger 
children that the number of children passing through the infirmaries in 
Paris seems to be unusually large, reaching last year 24°68 per cent. of 
the whole number of admissions, of whom 11°71 per cent. died ; and 
that there are (under the control of the Central Administration) homes 
at the seaside, and at other watering-places, such as Vichy, where 
sick children are sent. These latter, when chronic invalids, are often 
granted a pension which facilitates their being boarded out either in 
Paris or in the country. More than 150,000 francs was spent in this 
way last year. 

At the age of thirteen the children are apprenticed to some trade, 
and it is at this point that the authorities of the Assistance Publique 
show some lack of enterprise. Agricultural occupation in the Depart- 
ments of France is the almost invariable rule, and out of the thousands 
of children under the charge of this Service, there are only 390 boys and 
504 girls who are not engaged in it. Only fifty-three boys are to be 
found in the Ecole Maritime at Porte-Hallan, and thirty-nine have 
become soldiers apart from those drawn in the “rage for the usual 
three years of military service. The boys themselves are, of course, 
all afflicted with that tame-cat love of home which distinguishes their 
nation.. As the present report says: “Les Enfants Assistés se fixent 
generalement dans |’Agence ow ils ont été élevés. IIs y reviennent 
aprés avoir accompli leur service militaire; ils s’y marient non pas 
entre eux seulement mais le plus souvent avec les enfants du 
pays....” All of which is regarded by the Directors as very 
admirable conduct. But it is surprising that more effort is not made 
to drive them out of this country where, as in England, agriculture is 
a business which is becoming yearly less lucrative. Whether and how 
this decay of agricultural prosperity can be arrested, need-not be 
discussed here, but it obviously is not the business of the children’s 
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guardians to sacrifice the lives and careers of their young charges in 
an attempt to revive an industry which they can see to be dying, and 
in which the present generation will witness nothing but steady decay. 
Any one who has studied the push, vigour, and enterprise displayed 
in English homes, such as those of Dr. Barnardo, or the Church of 
England Waif and Stray Society ; who has seen their large colonies in 
Canada and their trade-schools at home competing with purely 
business establishments for the custom of first-class London shops, 
would smile at this “régle fondamentale consacrée par |’experience” 
of agricultural apprenticeship, to which the Assistance Publique of 
Paris hold so tenaciously. A little awakening is, however, visible 
The Union Coloniale Frangaise, a comparatively new society for 
dealing with emigration, which is slowly forcing its way into popular 
favour, in spite of its open admiration for, and imitation of, English 
methods, is making valiant efforts to utilise some of the wealthy and 
unproductive territories which are now the happy refuge of French 
officialdom. The present Minister for the Colonies (one of the most 
active members of the Union Coloniale) told me recently that he should 
arrange for some of the children to go to Madagascar when order had 
been restored there; and he is giving every possible encouragement to 
a very primitive farming school at Ben-Chicao, in Algeria. Some 
details about this establishment, known as the Ecole Roudil, in 
memory of the kind-hearted Abbé to whose legacies the Service is 
indebted for the land, will amuse people accustomed to hearing 
about the somewhat rougher school of English Colonial life. Up to 
May, 1896, the school had received eighty-two pupils, of whom nine 
had returned to France for reasons of health, ten for habitual idleness, 
and eight for other reasons, leaving fifty-five. The pupils receive 
a weekly allowance, varying according to age from fifty centimes to 
one franc fifty centimes; a considerable amount of this goes in the 
payment of petty fines, of which, together with all the other small 
punishments, full records are kept. To the older pupils concessions 
of land have recently been granted in the neighbouring districts of 
Bassour and Keddara, and eight young men have been thus 
established, four of whom are in the pleasing family position referred 
to above. These villages, however, are close to Ben-Chicao, the 
colonists declining resolutely to go far afield. Another small settle- 
ment has just been completed in Keddara, but only four pupils are 
ready to occupy it. Four others have promised to come there on the 
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completion of their military service in November, 1897, but with the 
rapidly improving arrangements made for emigrants by the Union 
Coloniale, it cannot be taken for granted that such promises will 
be kept. 

The fact is that Ben-Chicao is by no means a suitable spot for the 
farm-school : it is situated on high ground which is swept by the sirocco 
in summer and by snowstorms in winter, and the colony of boys has 
been established there against the advice of all the local folk. More 
money has been spent on the place than would have sufficed to buy 
and fit up a school of double the size in Canada or New Caledonia, or 
even a more favourable part of Algeria. Delightful little houses, costing 
between 4,000 and 5,000 francs each, but without any of the necessary 
farm buildings and fittings, have been provided for the colonists, and 
altogether 340,000 francs has been spent in fitting up an establishment 
which is in every way less satisfactory than one on which Dr. Barnardo 
would have spent a tenth part of the money. This is the result of 
trying to arrange every detail of a little-understood business from 
headquarters in Paris. It is a part of the system which, as Li Hung 
Chang told me when he was in Paris last year, produces in a certain 
portion of the French territories in China ten officials and a heavy 
financial loss, whereas in an exactly corresponding English territory 
in China, there is one official and a large profit. 

Out of the 894 children over the age of thirteen who are not 
employed in agriculture, 396 girls and thirty-four boys are domestic 
servants, sixty-nine girls are dressmakers, twenty-six boys are tailors, 
thirty-four boys are shoemakers, twenty-seven blacksmiths, &c. 

The Budget of the Administration is a very large one. The total 
expenses for the Budget of 1896 were 10,388,247 francs. For the 
Budget of 1897 it is proposed to increase this to 10,883,100 francs, 
an increase due to the need for the enlargement of existing branches of 
the Administration in the Departments, and the creation of several new 
ones. The receipts, which were 4,838,463 francs in 1896, are estimated 
at 5,024,792 for 1897, an increase which includes 55,595 francs of 
expected extra profit from the Ecole Roudil, the total receipts from 
which are estimated to be 127,058 francs. This is a perfectly fair 
conclusion, since the actual receipts for the past year (71,463 francs) 
have exceeded the estimated figure by 27,459 francs. It must be 
added, however, that the sum of 200,205 francs is allowed in the 1897 
Budget for the working expenses and costs of exploitation of this 
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colony, which is, therefore, being worked at a very considerable loss. 
The difference between total receipts and total expenditure which has 
to be made up by the Assistance Publique for the Service of the 
Enfants Assistés during the past year is 5,306,467 francs, which, 
divided among 40,000 children, represents a charge to the State of 
about 130 francs per head. 

It is an easy and uninteresting task to point out the defects of a 
great work like the Service des Enfants Assistés, many of which 
defects are probably, moreover, a matter of individual impression. 
English visitors to the big Hospice in the Rue Denfert-Rochereau and 
the Hédpital des Enfants Malades in the Rue de Sévres would on the 
whole bring away an impression of strict order and cleanliness, but of 
appalling dulness. The bright-coloured drapery, picture-covered walls, 
tables full of flowers, and plenitude of toys and picture books, which 
make life in the Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond Street, or 
the Victoria Hospital in Chelsea, as nearly happy as possible, have no 
counterpart in Paris. Playrooms and dormitories, hospital walls and 
gardens, are alike direfully dreary. The chief reason is, I think, that 
outside visitors are unknown. In the Rue de Sévres Hospital the 
children’s relations may see them twice a week, and a few sisters of 
charity pay regular visits, but otherwise no one comes, and it naturally 
does not occur to the Administration to spend a few hundred francs 
on cheap chromo-lithographs, scarlet curtains, and picture books. 
Last time I was in this Rue de Sevres Hospital I saw a bound volume 
of “Chatterbox ” which had been passed eagerly from bed to bed for the 
sake of its pictures, although none of the little patients could understand 
a word of it. The casual English visitor to the Hospice of the Rue 
Denfert-Rochereau would again be greatly surprised—remembering that 
he is in Paris—by the dull rough dresses of the girls there, which are 
quite in keeping with the dreary appearance of the Home, and are, 
perhaps, due to the same cause. The costliness of all decoration, 
whether of house or person, in Paris doubtless influences the authorities, 
but a visit to the bright and admirably managed British and American 
Children’s Home in the Boulevard Bineau at Neuilly, managed by Miss 
Lawer, shows the puzzled Englishman (who is resigned to hearing 
scorn poured on his nation’s taste) that, with far less money to 
spend, his own countrywomen can surpass the Parisian in a purely 
Parisian art. 


One word must be said, in conclusion, on the subject of religion. 
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Among the French charitable institutions for adults under the charge 
of the Assistance Publique the eternal theological quarrels are a stale 
and stupid joke. They have been fought out between the Municipal 
Councils and the priests, with the patients as amused and totally 
indifferent onlookers ; the priests have been worsted, and nobody cares 
or is much the worse for the result. But the extension of this warfare 
to the Children’s Homes and Hospitals of France is a disgrace to the 
nation. To speak of little children of nine or ten years old being 
allowed perfect freedom to choose their own religion, and being per- 
mitted to see a priest if they.want to, is an insult to childhood, the 
toleration of which by French electors is a noteworthy indication of the 
religious condition of France. In England, as we all know, this care for 
the religious welfare of children in charitable institutions is carried 
to an extreme point—to recriminatory pamphlets, furious newspaper 
articles, and the Law Courts ; but I will answer for it that any English- 
man who hears the Directors, Secretaries, and other officials of the 
Hospices and Hospitals of the Enfants Assistés, speak of their insolent 
dealings with the priests, whose unhappy (and purely nominal) business 
it is to care for the young inmates of these institutions, will ever 
afterwards view the excessive zeal of his own countrymen with a very 
tolerant eye. 


EDWARD H. COOPER. 
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CANTON ENGLISH 


URING the visit of His Excellency Li Hung Chang, many 
points of public interest presented themselves for consideration, 
and, to those in close contact with the Ambassador, none can 

have attracted more attention than the philological difficulty of inter- 
course which still exists between the Chinese and ourselves. It is not 
beyond the bounds of accuracy to say that the number of Englishmen 
able to converse with His Excellency without the aid of an interpreter 
may be numbered on the fingers of one hand. If this be the case with 
the official and most highly educated classes, it may be asked how the 
general run of the two nations could ever expect to enter upon intimate 
relations, even were the country opened up to English merchants and 
English artisans to an unlimited extent ? 

The appalling difficulty of the Chinese colloquial is the stumbling- 
block, and in our Settlements upon the coast of China it may be said 
that, putting aside a few persons in office at each place upon whom its 
study is imposed, not more than one in fifty Englishmen seriously 
attempt to learn the language, and not more than one in two hundred 
succeeds in mastering its intricacies after months, and even years, of 
study. A popular method of communication had, therefore, to be 
found by which the European residetits might converse with their 
servants, give orders to tradesmen, and generally transact business with 
the natives who surround them. It is the object of the present paper 
to explain the manner in which this is effected, with a brief notice of 
the origin and constitution of the patos so usefully introduced and 
established. 

The Englishman who rushes to the Far East, as far as steam can 
take him, expericnces, while hurrying through the ports and stations on 
his route, a series of surprising effects from the numerous languages 
and dialects with which he is greeted, and of which, let his memory be 
a3 retentive and his ear as correct as they may, he can carry away no 
more in each case than a passing and vague impression. At Alexandria 
or Port Said he hears a medley of Eastern and Western tongues ; at 
Galle, Tamil and the Southern Indian dialects; at Singapore, the 
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liquids of Malay ; all following one another in quick but evanescent 
succession. In China, however, an entirely new sensation awaits him 
in the shape of a language, an illegitimate offshoot of his own parent 
tongue, the very existence of which he becomes aware of (in all likeli- 
hood) for the first time. Landing at Hong Kong ina boat pulled by 
voluble Chinese women; surrounded on the Praya by a crowd of 
yelling, pigtailed coolies, each desirous of appropriating to himself the 
profit and honour of carrying his luggage, foreign devil though he be; 
hustled by a phalanx of basket-hatted chair-bearers, more desirous of 
fighting for his custom than careful of the sanctity of his person, he 
at length arrives at the house of his expectant friends—for in no part 
of the world does a generous hospitality so certainly supersede the 
necessity of resorting to a public hotel for entertainment as in the 
colony of Hong Kong. Here he is received by another type of native, 
the celebrated Chinese “boy,” or body servant, with neat dress of white 
or blue, according to the season, carefully oiled and plaited pigtail 
swinging to his heels, and smooth shaven face and crown ; and here he 
is conscious through it all that, around him and to him, English accents 
of some kind are being uttered for and by the natives, not one particle 
of the sense of which he can himself understand. English of some sort 
it most certainly is, and he catches a familiar word here and there. 
But what kind of English? And why and how is it that every one 
present appears to comprehend it except himself? On his first arrival 
his entertainer probably tells the dignified celestial who does duty as 
butler to “ Catchie that tiffin chop chop,”’* which is answered by a 
serious “ Just now catchie.”t As tiffin is announced, the lady of the 
house appears and welcomes the guest. A faintly heard infantine cry 
from upstairs disturbs her serenity during luncheon, and she despatches 
an attendant pigtail to see what is the matter, with the direction, 
imperturbably given :—“ That piecie chilo makee bobbery, looksee what 
thing.” { Our new acquaintance lifts his eyebrows, struggle as he may 
to obey his Horace and be astonished at nothing in this part of the 
world. He has scarcely brought them down again when the “boy” 
returns with a message from the “amah” or nursemaid :—“ Amah 
talkee that smalo have chow chow one piecie cockaloach” § ; adding, 








* Let us have luncheon at once. 

+ I will get it at once. 

* Go and see what baby is crying about. 

§ Nurse says baby has swallowed a cockroach. 
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however, to soothe the anxious mother, as she hurries from the room :— 
“Just now he number one, he tummy have come topside.” The host 
interprets to his friend that nature has effected a cure for the child’s 
abnormal appetite, and adds :—“I see you are puzzled by our Pidgin 
English. Ina few days, however, you will begin to pick it up, and in 
a month you will not only speak it, but, what is more difficult, under- 
stand it when spoken by a native.” 

In effect, Canton, or “ Pidgin,” English, as it is more usually called, 
is the familiar dialect and ordinary medium of communication between 
foreigners of European or American nationalities and the Celestial 
inhabitants of the Settlements in China. Without attempting to engage 
too deeply in a philological enquiry with regard to its evolution and 
development, I may say that the introduction of Pidgin bears an early 
date in the annals of our intercourse with the Chinese, and the place 
of its birth was undoubtedly Canton. The great cause of its popularity 
with the native hangers-on of the English has always been the facility 
with which it can be learned. It is based in many particulars upon 
the syntax of the Canton native dialect reduced to its simplest forms, 
and it contains a vocabulary of purely English words so limited in 
number as to be easily and quickly mastered. 

The difficulties which any one of the Chinese dialects (eighteen 
in number, in addition to the Mandarin, or Court, dialect) present to 
the English student are exceptionally great. They are primarily 
caused by the peculiarities and complications of the language itself, 
and secondarily by the great structural dissimilarity existing between 
Chinese and English. It is evident that with the latter and lesser 
of these difficulties the Chinaman aspiring to learn English has equally 
to cope. He is told by those who know that six months’ study will 
go but a little way. Is it, therefore, to be wondered at that he prefers 
a system of instruction which, in the same number of weeks, will enable 
him to communicate sufficiently with the Barbarians to earn their 
dollars? The result is that at Hong Kong, in spite of the most strenuous 
endeavours on behalf of the Legislature, for many years past, to intro- 
duce the English language in its purity, and the discountenancing by 
all officials of the use of Canton English in the transaction of public 
business, the dialect still holds its own. At Canton and the various 
coast settlements, the Chinese have regular schools and classes in which 
it is taught; and it is believed that similar arrangements exist, under 
the rose, in our colony of Hong Kong itself. 
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The vocabulary of Pidgin is made up of three classes of words: 
(1) words purely English; (2) words purely Chinese, a very small 
proportion; and (3) words of doubtful parentage, mongrels bred of 
various Eastern and European languages. The English words, how- 
ever, are usually pronounced in such a manner as to render them not 
easily recognised at first hearing; also they are not altogether and 
invariably applied with their original meanings, one word often doing 
duty in many ways. Take, for instance, the word “ Pidgin,” so much 
used as to have given the best known and the most popular name to 
the dialect. “Pidgin” is nothing but the word “ business,” as supposed 
to have been first pronounced by the earliest essayers of English at 
Canton, and as faithfully pronounced to-day. “ Pidgin,” then, means 
literally business, trade, occupation, or duty; it is employed to make 
compound words in each of these senses: as “joss-pidgin” = divine 
worship ; “singsong-pidgin” = theatricals ; “coolie-pidgin” = work of 
a labourer ; and so on, so that “Too muchie pidgin” = press of work ; 
and “no got pidgin” = nothing to do. Of personal pronouns the 
word “My” stands for “I or me”; “You” is used as in English; but 
“He” does duty for “he, him, she, her, or it,” as there are no genders 





in Pidgin. The possessive adjectives and pronouns are formed by 
the addition of the word “belong”: so that “belong he pidgin” = 
his or her business; “belong my” = mine, and so forth. Then, the 
demonstrative pronouns “that” and “this” are used much as in 
English, but the former, also, to a certain extent, takes the place of 
the definite article “the,” which is hardly ever employed. Thus, 
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instead of saying “ the boy,” a Chinaman would always say “that 
boy.” Again, the interrogative pronouns “what” and “who” are 
invariably and very curiously attached to things and to persons 
respectively. “What thing wantchee?” = what do you want? but 
“who man wantchee?” = what person do you want? (It would be 
very impure Pidgin to say “what man.”) “Why” is represented by 
“what for,” as “What for you no talkee he?” = Why don’t you tell 
him? 

The auxiliary verbs appear only in the word “ have,” which is used 
without any change of tense or person, as “have got,” “have come,” 
“no have got,’ “no have come.” “Can” also is used as a sort of 
auxiliary, the mystic words “can see” and “no can see” admitting 
a visitor or sending him away. “Can do” is the universal equivalent 
for “all right.” “ Plenty” is the usual exponent of quantity, irrespective 
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of amount. “Too muchie” means simply “much” or “very,” and not 
an excess in either case. Thus “ My too muchie wantchee look see he” 
= I much want to see him. 

“Number one” is the phrase for excellence or superiority either in 
a person or a thing. Also, used of a person, it denotes rank. Thus the 
worthy Bishop of Victoria is ordinarily distinguished in Hong Kong 
as “that number one heaven-pidgin man.” 

The word “ belong,” besides being used as above with the pronouns, 
appears inseparably attached to all qualifying expressions. Thus, 
“He no belong number one boy” = he is not a good servant; and 
“belong handsome” applied to a girl = good-looking. It is used, 
too, in its more natural sense of appertaining, in such phrases as 
“ belong custom” = usual ; and “ belong China custom,” which explains 
itself. 

In the Canton native dialect every noun, when expressed numerically, 
has a classifier attached to it. There are about eighty of these classifiers, 
divided according to the nature of the nouns: one, for instance, being 
attached to all things square, and another to all things flat. In English 
a very few such words are used in an almost similar manner, one of 
which, “piece,” has been appropriated by the inventors of Pidgin to 
represent with unique simplicity the complicated array of Chinese 
classifiers. It is accordingly attached impartially in its Pidgin form, 
“piecie,” to every noun used with reference to numbers. Thus, “ One 
piecie man have got in” = a person has come; “My wantchee t’lee 
piecie fowls” is a demand for three chickens. 

A few English words are used with different meanings from their 
own. Thus, to “catch” in Pidgin = get or bring. A new arrival in 
China is probably not a little amused, as well as slightly puzzled, when 
he hears an acquaintance telling his boy at breakfast to “catchie two 
piecie egg”; but after a day or two he finds himself making a similar 
request to his own domestic without a smile. To “pay” has nothing 
to do with the transfer of coin, but means to give in the simplest sense. 
Thus, “ Pay my that book” would be merely a request to hand you the 
article in question. Again, “talk,” or “talkee” as usually pronounced, 
includes the act of telling or advising as well as that of speaking; and 
“My have talkee he that belong foolo pidgin” would mean, freely 
translated, “I have advised him against that folly.” A lady at Hong 
Kong begging her Amah to point out to a Chinese neighbour the 
impropriety of domestic squabbles being brought to a conclusion in 
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close proximity to her house, the maid replied :—“ Hiyah! how my 
can talkee he? He flog he wifo; that belong China custom”; which 
signified that, as national habit justified a man in beating his wife, she 
could not intrude advice on the subject. 

A very common word in Pidgin, probably of Portuguese origin, and 
meaning to know or understand, is “savee.” It is employed as both 
verb and substantive: as “ My no savee” = I don’t understand ; “ He 
no got savee” = he is not clever. Of other expressions, “so fashion ” 
and “how fashion” = in this, cr in what way; “alla same” is used 
for like; “topside” above, and “downside” for below; and “good 
chancie” is not a bad adaptation of the French “bonne chance.” Of 
mongrel terms, “bobbery” (= noise or disturbance), pronounced 
“bobbely,” has found its way from India; while “fightee” (= make 
haste), “ wilo” (= go or take away), “ masquee” (= never mind or 
notwithstanding), “chow chow” (= food), “lalliloon” (= thief), “ chin- 
chin” (= greeting), and “chop chop” (= quick), are all more or less 
of native derivation. 

Many English words are turned into forms only to be rivalled by 
a child’s first efforts at pronunciation, as “littee” = little, “makee” 
= make. “Smalo” and “chilo” seem more in favour than “ small” and 
“child,” while “ wifo” is the accepted rendering for the partner of one’s 
woes and joys. The letter R cannot be enunciated with any readiness 
by a Chinaman: he therefore prefers “flend” to “friend,” and says 
“alla ploper” in place of “all proper.” This peculiarity is sometimes 
productive of curious results, as when the butler accounts for the absence 
of another domestic as having gone to his dinner, or as “ getting his 
rice” as it is called, by saying :—“ Chung-ho just now catchie lice.” 

Shyness and shame, though not much in vogue amongst the Chinese, 
have a recognised existence in Pidgin by the expression “ shame-face”; 
thus, “ He too muchie shame-face” = he or she is bashful, or ashamed. 

As there is, perhaps, no language or dialect under the sun in which 
the practically useful more excludes the poetical element than Pidgin 
English, I may be excused for alluding to an apparent exception in the 
usual rendering for sorrow or regret, which is invariably expressed by 
“heart too muchie sore.” It must, however, be remarked that, ex revanche, 
“head too muchie sore” = a headache, and is by no means a sentimental 
way of putting it. 

Pidgin is spoken not only by the English residents in communicating 
with their servants and employees, but also by the merchants and 
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visitors to China of all other nations. The Dutch captains who voyage 
to Hong Kong from Batavia with little knowledge of our pure 
vernacular, are often excellent hands at Pidgin. The French and 
Germans make use of it with few exceptions, and learn it on arrival 
quite as a distinct study. In the Colonial Government schools at 
Hong Kong every possible effort is made in the opposite direction, 
in order that the minds of the native rising generation may be imbued 
with contempt for the mongrel tongue. The Missionary and Church 
schools likewise endeavour to introduce better things, not always with 
entire success. Especially fatal is the temptation to fall back on the 
easier dialect, to young scholars already proficient therein, when they 
are met by the serious difficulties of purer English. A story is told of 
a youthful convert who could not be made to understand the psalm for 
the day: “ Why do the Heathen so furiously rage together”: until his 
European teacher rendered the line into Chinese, when, as the meaning 
dawned upon him, he broke out, to the great scandal of all present :— 
“ My savee ; what for that Heathen man makee too muchie bobbely!” 
There are, however, numbers of native graduates of the’ various schools 
cmployed in positions of trust, who write and speak English with 
correctness and fluency. As time goes on, it is to be hoped that the 
proportion of these valuable intermediaries will steadily increase. 
Objectionable as the jargon may appear, there have been occasions 
in the past where it has proved most useful, and supplied a means 
of communication when none other existed. There are, doubtless, 
still many officers whose memories go back to the Chinese War of 
1860-61, with the subsequent occupation of the Taku Forts and 
Tientsin. During these latter operations our native camp-followers 
from the south very rapidly diffused a knowledge of Pidgin amongst 
their northern countrymen, and in an incredibly short space of time 
the country people, bringing their provisions to market, to whom the 
sight of a Barbarian was a perfect novelty, might be seen in vehement 
conversation with the British soldier, as they haggled over prices and 
extolled or depreciated their wares. The northern Pidgin was, however, 
full of corruptions, and the Hong Kong Boys used bitterly to complain 
“No savee.” Indeed, their sense of grammar must have been outraged 
by the frequent use of expressions unknown in their schools, but 
invented by the British soldier and readily adopted by the northerners. 
In illustration of this, a friend of mine told me that one of the most 
surprising of these novel terms was “fish,” a corruption of “this,” and 
that it was ludicrous to see a man holding up a turkey or a leg of pork, 
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and crying: “How muchie fish?” (= What will you give for this ?) 
Another innovation was the mutual use of “bono Johnny,” a Crimean 
expression, to denote the conclusion of a bargain. Among the better 
class of Chinamen, however, the Conservative instinct, then powerful 
in the north as it is now in the south, revolted against the use of 
Pidgin, and officials of all classes steadily refused to compromise their 
dignity by adopting it or by tolerating its use. 

The reminiscence is nevertheless of some interest at this time, when 
it is anticipated that the negotiations undertaken by Li Hung Chang in 
his European tour are likely to result in the piercing of divers lines of 
railway through the heart of the Chinese Continent, the greater part of 
which public works may in such case be expected to be executed by 
British engineers, accompanied no doubt by a contingent of British 
navvies to serve as gangers for the native labourers. In this eventuality, 
Pidgin will serve again as a means of local intercourse, notwithstanding 
the normal antagonism to which it is subjected. It may also be 
regarded as certain, that if ever John Chinaman should reverse the 
situation, and be tempted‘to assist in the solution of the English 
Labour Problem (and so far as the question of domestic servants is 
concerned may the present writer live to see the day !)—that he will 
bring with him to England a profound conviction that the dialect to 
which he has been accustomed is the ordinary language of the British 
Isles. Pidgin, however, does not at present extend in our direction 
beyond China proper, notwithstanding that in our possessions in the 
Straits Settlements some two hundred thousand of the population are 
natives of China. These, though, are mostly from the Island of 
Hainan, and, finding the language of their adopted country, Malay, 
excessively easy to learn, they have chosen it as a local means of 
communication, and even use it to a great extent in conversing amongst 
themselves. Every European resident in the Straits speaks Malay 
more or less, it being little more difficult to Pidgin up to a certain 
point. Again, in Japan the Chinese are not very strongly represented, 
for in Japan they meet with little encouragement ; but they all learn and 
speak Japanese, or in its place a sort of Pidgin variety current at the 
European settlements. 

After a short residence in China the habit of Pidgin becomes almost 
second nature, and it is really difficult, on leaving the country, not 
to put off its quaint and expressive phraseology on your domestic 
servants. 
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THE CRYSTAL EGG 


HERE was, until a year ago, a little and a very grimy-looking 
bi shop near Seven Dials, over which, in weather-worn yellow 
lettering, the name of “C. Cave, Naturalist and Dealer in 
Antiquities,” was inscribed. The contents of the window were 
curiously variegated. They comprised some elephant tusks and an 
imperfect set of chessmen, beads and weapons, a box of eyes, two 
skulls of tigers and one human, several moth-eaten stuffed monkeys 
(one holding a lamp), an old-fashioned cabinet, a fly-blown ostrich 
egg or so, some fishing-tackle, and an extraordinarily dirty, empty 
glass fish-tank. There was also, at the moment the story begins, a 
mass of crystal, worked into the shape of an egg and brilliantly 
polished. And at that two people, who stood outside the window, 
were looking, one of them a tall, thin clergyman, the other a black- 
bearded young man of dusky complexion and unobtrusive costume. 
The dusky young man spoke with eager gesticulation, and seemed 
anxious for his companion to purchase the article. 

While they were there, Mr. Cave came into his shop, his beard still 
wagging with the bread and butter of his tea. When he saw these 
men and the object of their regard, his countenance fell. He glanced 
guiltily over his shoulder, and softly shut the door. He was a little 
old man, with pale face and peculiar watery blue eyes; his hair was 
a dirty grey, and he wore a shabby blue frock-coat, an ancient silk 
hat, and carpet slippers very much down at heel. He remained 
watching the two men as they talked. The clergyman went deep into 
his trouser pocket, examined a handful of money, and showed his 
teeth in an agreeable smile. Mr. Cave seemed still more depressed 
when they came into the shop. 

The clergyman, without any ceremony, asked the price of the 
crystal egg. Mr. Cave glanced nervously towards the door leading 
into the parlour, and said five pounds. The clergyman protested that 
the price was high, to his companion as well as to Mr. Cave—it was, 
indeed, very much more than Mr. Cave had intended to ask, when 
he first stocked the article—and an attempt at bargaining was made. 
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Mr. Cave stepped to the shop-door, and held it open. “Five pounds 
is my price,” he said, as though he wished to save himself the trouble 
of unprofitable discussion. As he did so, the upper portion of a 
woman’s face appeared above the blind in the glass upper panel of 
the door leading into the parlour, and stared curiously at the two 
customers. “Five pounds is my price,” said Mr. Cave, with a quiver 
in his voice. 

The swarthy young man had so far remained a spectator, watching 
Cave keenly. Now he spoke. “Give him five pounds,” he said. 
The clergyman glanced at him to see if he were in earnest, and, 
when he looked at Mr. Cave again, he saw that the latter’s face was 
white. “It’s a lot of money,” said the clergyman, and, diving into 
his pocket, began counting his resources. He had little more than 
thirty shillings, and he appealed to his companion, with whom he 
seemed to be on terms of considerable intimacy. This gave Mr. Cave 
an opportunity of collecting his thoughts, and he began to explain 
in an agitated manner that the crystal was not, as a matter of fact, 
entirely free for sale. His two customers were naturally surprised 
at this, and inquired why he had not thought of that before he began 
to bargain. Mr. Cave became confused, but he stuck to his story, 
that the crystal was not in the market that afternoon, that a probable 
purchaser of it had already appeared. The two, treating this as an 
attempt to raise the price still further, made as if they would leave 
‘the shop. But at this point the parlour door opened, and the owner 
of the dark fringe and the little eyes appeared. 

She was a coarse-featured, corpulent woman, younger and very 
much larger than Mr. Cave; and she walked heavily, and her face was 
flushed. “That crystal zs for sale,” she said. “And five pounds is 
a good enough price for it. I can’t think what you’re about, Cave, not 
to take the gentleman’s offer.” 

Mr. Cave, greatly perturbed by the irruption, looked angrily at her 
over the rim of his spectacles, and, without excessive assurance, asserted 
his right to manage his business in his own way. An altercation 
began. The two customers watched the scene with interest and some 
amusement, occasionally assisting Mrs. Cave with questions and 
suggestions. Mr. Cave, hard driven, persisted in a confused and 
impossible story of an enquiry that morning, and his agitation became 
painful. But he stuck to his point with extraordinary persistence. 
It was the young Oriental who ended this curious controversy. He 
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proposed that they should call again in the course of two days—so 
as to give the alleged inquirer a fair chance. “And then we must 
insist,” said the clergyman. “Five pounds.” Mrs. Cave took it on 
herself to apologise for her husband, explaining that he was sometimes 
“a little odd,” and the two customers left the couple still quarrelling. 

As soon as they were alone together, Mrs. Cave talked to her 
husband with singular directness. The poor little man, quivering with 
emotion, muddled himself between his stories, maintaining on the 
one hand that he had another customer in view, and on the other 
asserting that the crystal was honestly worth ten guineas. “Why did 
you ask five pounds?” said his wife. ‘“ Do let me manage my business 
my own way!” said Mr. Cave. 

Mr. Cave had living with him a step-daughter and a step-son, and at 
supper that night the transaction was rc-discussed. None of them had 
a high opinion of Mr. Cave’s business methods, and this action seemed a 
culminating folly. “It’s my opinion he’s refused that crystal before,” 
said the step-son, a loose-limbed lout of eighteen. “ But Five Pounds!” 
said the step-daughter, an argumentative young woman of six-and- 
twenty. Mr. Cave’s answers were wretched: he could only mumble 
weak assertions that he knew his own business best. They drove him 


from his half-eaten supper into the shop, to close it for the night, his ears 
aflame and tears of vexation behind his spectacles. “Why had he left 
the crystal in the window so long? The folly of it!” That was the 
trouble closest in his mind. For a time he could see no way of evading 
sale. 


After supper his step-daughter and step-son smartened themselves 
up and went out by themselves, and his wife retired upstairs to reflect 
upon the business aspects of the crystal, over a little sugar and lemon 
and so forth in hot water. Mr. Cave went into the shop, and stayed 
there until late, ostensibly to make ornamental rockeries for gold- 
fish cases, but really for a private purpose that will be better explained 
later. The next day Mrs. Cave found that the crystal had been removed 
from the window, and was lying behind some second-hand books on 
angling. She replaced it in a conspicuous position. But she did not 
argue further about it, as a nervous headache disinclined her. Mr. Cave 
was always disinclined. The day passed disagreeably. Mr. Cave was, 
if anything, more absent-minded than usual, and uncommonly irritable 
withal. In the afternoon, when his wife was taking her afternoon sleep, 
he removed the crystal from the window again. 
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The next day Mr. Cave had to deliver a consignment of dog-fish at 
one of the hospital schools, where they were needed for dissection. In 
his absence Mrs. Cave’s mind reverted to the topic of the crystal, and 
the methods of expenditure suitable to a windfall of five pounds. She 
had already devised some very agreeable expedients, among others a 
dress of green silk for herself and a trip to Richmond, when a jangling 
of the front door bell summoned her into the shop. The customer was 
an examination coach who came to complain of the non-delivery of 
certain frogs asked for the previous day. Mrs. Cave did not approve 
of this particular branch of Mr. Cave’s business, and the gentleman, 
who had called in a somewhat aggressive mood, retired after a brief 
exchange of words—entirely civil so far as he was concerned. Mrs. 
Cave’s eye then naturally turned to the window; for the sight of the 
crystal was an assurance of the five pounds and of her dreams. What 
was her surprise to find it gone! 

She went to the place behind the locker on the counter, where she 
had discovered it the day before. It was not there; and she immediately 
began an eager search about the shop. 

When Mr. Cave returned from his business with the dog-fish, about a 
quarter to two in the afternoon, he found the shop in some confusion, 
and his wife on her knees behind the counter, routing among his 
taxidermic material in an extremely exasperated state of mind. Her 
face came up hot and angry over the counter, as the jangling bell 
announced his return, and she forthwith accused him of “hiding it. 
“Hid what?” asked Mr. Cave. “ The crystal!” 

At that Mr. Cave, apparently much surprised, rushed to the window. 
“Isn’t it here?” he said. “Great Heavens! what has become of it?” 
Just then, Mr. Cave’s step-son re-entered the shop from the inner room 
—he had come home just before Mr. Cave—and he was blaspheming 
freely. He was apprenticed to a second-hand furniture dealer down the 
road, but he had his meals at home, and he was naturally annoyed to 
find no dinner ready. 

But, when he heard of the loss of the crystal, he forgot his meal, and 
his anger was diverted from his mother to his step-father. Their first 
idea, of course, was that he had hidden it. But Mr. Cave stoutly denied 
all knowledge of its fate—freely offering his bedabbled affidavit in the 
matter—and at last got worked up to the point of accusing, first, his 
wife and then his step-son of having taken it with a view to a private 
sale. So began an exceedingly acrimonious and emotional discussion, 
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which ended for Mrs. Cave in a peculiar nervous condition midway 
between hysterics and amuck, and caused the step-son to be half-an- 
hour late at the furniture establishment in the afternoon. Mr. Cave 
took refuge from his wife’s emotions in the shop. 

In the evening the matter was resumed, with less passion and ina 
judicial spirit, under the presidency of the step-daughter. The supper 
passed unhappily, and culminated in a painful scene. Mr. Cave 
apparently gave way at last to extreme exasperation, and went out 
banging the front door violently. The rest of the family, having 
discussed him with the freedom his absence warranted, hunted the 
house from garret to cellar, hoping to light upon the crystal. 

The next day the two customers called again. They were received 
by Mrs. Cave almost in tears. It transpired that no one could imagine 
all that she had stood from Cave at various times in her married 
pilgrimage She also gave a garbled account of the dis- 
appearance. The clergyman and the Oriental laughed silently at one 
another, and said it was very extraordinary. As Mrs. Cave seemed 
disposed to give them the complete history of her life they made to 
leave the shop. Thereupon Mrs. Cave, still clinging to hope, asked for 
the clergyman’s address, so that, if she could get anything out of Cave, 
she might communicate it. The address was duly given, but apparently 
was afterwards mislaid. Mrs. Cave can remember nothing about it. 

In the evening of that day, the Caves seem to have exhausted their 
emotions, and Mr. Cave, who had been out in the afternoon, supped in 
a gloomy isolation that was in pleasant contrast with the impassioned 
controversy of the previous days. For some time matters were very 
badly strained in the Cave household, but neither crystal nor customer 
reappeared. 

Now, without mincing the matter, we must admit that Mr. Cave 
was a liar. He knew perfectly well where the crystal was. It 
was in the rooms of Mr. Jacoby Wace, Assistant Demonstrator at 
St. Catherine’s Hospital, Westbourne Street. It stood on the sideboard 
partially covered by a black velvet cloth, and beside a decanter of 
American whisky. It is from Mr. Wace, indeed, that the particulars 
upon which this narrative is based were derived. Cave had taken off 
the thing to the hospital, hid in the dog-fish sack, and there had pressed 
the young investigator to keep it for him. Mr. Wace was a little 
dubious at first. His relationship to Cave was peculiar. He had a 
taste for singular characters, and he had more than once invited the 
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old man to smoke and drink in his rooms, and to unfold his rather 
amusing views of life in general and of his wife in particular. Mr. 
Wace had encountered Mrs. Cave, too, on occasions when Mr. Cave was 
not at home to attend to him. He knew the constant interference to 
which Cave was subjected, and having weighed the story judicially, 
he decided to give the crystal a refuge. Mr. Cave promised to 
explain the reasons for his remarkable affection for the crystal more 
fully on a later occasion, but he spoke distinctly of seeing visions 
therein. He called on Mr. Wace the same evening. 

He told a complicated story. The crystal he said had come into 
his possession with other oddments at the forced sale of another 
curiosity dealer’s effects, and not knowing what its value might be, he 
had ticketed it at ten shillings. It had hung upon his hands at that 
price for some months, and he was thinking of “reducing the figure,” 
when he made a singular discovery. 

At that time his health was very bad—and it must be borne in 
mind that, throughout all this experience, his physical condition was 
one of ebb—and he was in considerable distress by reason of the 
negligence, the positive ill-treatment even, he received from his wife 
and step-children. His wife was vain, extravagant, unfeeling, and had 
a growing taste for private drinking; his step-daughter was mean and 
over-reaching ; and his step-son had conceived a violent dislike for him, 
and lost no chance of showing it The requirements of his business 
pressed heavily upon him, and Mr. Wace does not think that he was 
altogether free from occasional intemperance. He had begun life in a 
comfortable position, he was a man of fair education, and he suffered, for 
weeks at a stretch, from melancholia and insomnia. Afraid to disturb 
his family, he would slip quietly from his wife’s side, when his thoughts 
became intolerable, and wander about the house. And about three o’clock 
one morning, late in August, chance directed him into the shop. 

The dirty little place was impenetrably black except in one spot, 
where he perceived an unusual glow of light. Approaching this, he 
discovered it to be the crystal egg, which was standing on the corner of 
the counter towards the window. A thin ray smote through a crack in 
the shutters, impinged upon the object, and seemed as it were to fill its 
entire interior. 

It occurred to Mr. Cave that this was not in accordance with the 
laws of optics as he had known them in his younger days. He could 
understand the rays being refracted by the crystal and coming to a 
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focus in its interior, but this diffusion jarred with his physical concep- 
tions. He approached the crystal nearly, peering into it and round it, 
with a transient revival of the scientific curiosity that in his youth had 
determined his choice of a calling. He was surprised to find the light 
not steady, but writhing within the substance of the egg, as though that 
object was a hollow sphere of some luminous vapour. In moving about 
to get different points of view, he suddenly found that he had come 
between it and the ray, and that the crystal none the less remained 
luminous. Greatly astonished, he lifted it out of the light ray and 
carried it to the darkest part of the shop. It remained bright for some 
four or five minutes, when it slowly faded and went out. He placed 
it on the thin streak of daylight, and its luminousness was almost 
immediately restored. 

So far, at least, Mr. Wace was able to verify the remarkable story 
of Mr. Cave. He has himself repeatedly held this crystal in a ray of 
light (which had to be of a less diameter than one millimetre). And 
in a perfect darkness, such as could be produced by velvet wrapping, 
the crystal did undoubtedly appear very faintly phosphorescent. It 
would seem, however, that the luminousness was of some exceptional 
sort, and not equally visible to all eyes; for Mr. Harbinger—whose 
name will be familiar to the scientific reader in connexion with the 
Pasteur Institute—was quite unable to see any light whatever. And 
Mr. Wace’s own capacity for its appreciation was out of comparison 
inferior to that of Mr. Cave’s. Even with Mr. Cave the power varied 
very considerably : his vision was most vivid during states of extreme 
weakness and fatigue. 

Now, from the outset this light in the crystal exercised a curious 
fascination upon Mr. Cave. And it says more for his loneliness of soul 
than a volume of pathetic writing could do, that he told no human 
being of his curious observations. He seems to have been living in 
such an atmosphere of petty spite that to admit the existence of a 
pleasure would have been to risk the loss of it. He found that as the 
dawn advanced, and the amount of diffused light increased, the crystal 
became to all appearance non-luminous. And for some time he was 
unable to see anything in it, except at night-time, in dark corners 
of the shop. 

But the use of an old velvet cloth, which he used as a background 
for a collection of minerals, occurred to him, and by doubling this, and 
putting it over his head and hands, he was able to get a sight of the 
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luminous movement within the crystal even in the day-time. He was 
very cautious lest he should be thus discovered by his wife, and he 
practised this occupation only in the afternoons, while she was asleep 
upstairs, and then circumspectly in a hollow under the counter. And 
one day, turning the crystal about in his hands, he saw something. 
It came and went like a flash, but it gave him the impression that the 
object had for a moment opened to him the view of a wide and spacious 
and strange country ; and, turning it about, he did, just as the light 
faded, see the same vision again. 

Now, it would be tedious and unnecessary to state all the phases 
of Mr. Cave’s discovery from this point. Suffice that the effect was 
this: the crystal, being peered into at an angle of about 137 degrees 
from the direction of the illuminating ray, gave a clear and consistent 
picture of a wide and peculiar country-side. It was not dream-like at 
all: it produced a definite impression of reality, and the better the 
light the more real and solid it seemed. It was a moving picture: that 
is to say, certain objects moved in it, but slow'y in an orderly manner 
like real things, and, according as the direction of the lighting and 
vision changed, the picture changed also. It must, indeed, have been 


like looking through an oval glass at a view, and turning the glass 
about to get at different aspects. 


Mr. Cave’s statements, Mr. Wace assures me, were extremely circum- 
stantial, and entirely free from any of that emotional quality that taints 
hallucinatory impressions. But it must be remembered that all the 
efforts of Mr. Wace to see any similar clarity in the faint opalescence 
of the crystal were wholly unsuccessful, try as he would. But the 
difference in intensity of the impressions received by the two men was 
very great, and it is quite conceivable that what was a view to Mr. Cave 
was a mere blurred nebulosity to Mr. Wace. 

The view, as Mr. Cave described it, was invariably of an extensive 
plain, and he seemed always to be looking at it from a considerable 
height, as if from a tower or a mast. To the east and to the west 
the plain was bounded at a remote distance by vast reddish cliffs, which 
reminded him of those he had seen in some picture ; but what the picture 
was Mr. Wace was unable to ascertain. These cliffs passed north and 
south—he could tell the points of the compass by the stars that were 
visible of a night—receding in an almost illimitable perspective and 
fading into the mists of the distance before they met. He was nearer 
the eastern set of cliffs, on the occasiun of his first vision the sun was 
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rising over them, and black against the sunlight and pale against their 
shadow appeared a multitude of soaring forms that Mr. Cave regarded 
as birds. A vast range of buildings spread below him ; he seemed to 
be looking down upon them ; and, as they approached the blurred and 
refracted edge of the picture, they became indistinct. There were also 
trees curious in shape and in colouring, a deep mossy green and an 
exquisite grey, beside a wide and shining canal. And something great 
and brilliantly coloured flew across the picture. But the first time 
Mr. Cave saw these pictures he saw only in flashes, his hands shook, 
his head moved, the vision came and went, and grew foggy and indistinct. 
And at first he had the greatest difficulty in finding the picture again 
once the direction of it was lost. 

His next clear vision, which came about a week after the first, the 
interval having yielded nothing but tantalising glimpses and some 
useful experience, showed him the view down the length of the valley. 
The view was different, but he had a curious persuasion, which his 
subsequent observations abundantly confirmed, that he was regarding 
this strange world from exactly the same spot, although he was 
looking in a different direction. The long facade of the great building, 
whose roof he had looked down upon before, was now receding in 
perspective. He recognised the roof. In the front of the facade was 
a terrace of massive proportions and extraordinary length, and down 
the middle of the terrace, at certain intervals, stood huge but very 
graceful masts, bearing small shiny objects which reflected the setting 
sun. The import of these small objects did not then occur to Mr. Cave 
unti! some time after, as he was describing the scene to Mr. Wace. The 
terrace overhung a thicket of the most luxuriant and graceful vegeta- 
tion, and beyond this was a wide grassy lawn on which certain broad 
creatures, in form like beetles but enormously larger, reposed. Beyond 
this again was a richly decorated causeway of pinkish stone; and 
beyond that, and lined with dense ved weeds, and passing up the 
valley exactly parallel with the distant cliffs, was a broad and mirror- 
like expanse of water. The air seemed full of squadrons of great birds, 
manceuvring in stately curves ; and across the river was a multitude of 
splendid buildings, richly coloured and glittering with metallic tracery 
and facets, among a forest of moss-like and lichenous trees. And 
suddenly something flapped repeatedly across the vision, like the 
fluttering of a jewelled fan or the beating of a wing, and a face, or 
rather the upper part of a face with very large eyes, came as it were 
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close to his own and as if on the other side of the crystal. Mr. Cave 
was so startled and so impressed by the absolute reality of these eyes, 
that he drew his head back from the crystal to look behind it. He had 
become so absorbed in watching that he was quite surprised to find 
himself in the cool darkness of his little shop, with its familiar odour of 
methyl, mustiness, and decay. And, as he blinked about him, the 
glowing crystal faded, and went out. 

Such were the first general impressions of Mr. Cave. The story 
is curiously direct and circumstantial. From the outset, when the 
valley first flashed momentarily on his senses, his imagination was 
strangely affected, and, as he began to appreciate the details of the 
scene he saw, his wonder rose to the point of a passion. He went 
about his business listless and distraught, thinking only of the time 
when he should be able to return to his watching. And then a few 
weeks after his first sight of the valley came the two customers, the 
stress and excitement of their offer, and the narrow escape of the 
crystal from sale, which I have already described. 

Now, while the thing was Mr, Cave’s secret, it remained a mere 
wonder, a thing to creep to covertly and peep at, as a child might 
peep upon a forbidden garden. But Mr. Wace has, for a young 
scientific investigator, a particularly lucid and consecutive habit of mind. 
Directly the crystal and its story came to him, and he had satisfied 
himself, by seeing the phosphorescence with his own eyes, that there 
really was a certain evidence for Mr. Cave’s statements, he proceeded 
to develop the matter systematically. Mr. Cave was only too eager 
to come and feast his eyes on this wonderland he saw, and he came 
every night from half-past eight until half-past ten, and sometimes, 
in Mr. Wace’s absence, during the day. On Sunday afternoons, also, 
he came. From the outset Mr. Wace made copious notes, and it was 
due to his scientific method that the relation between the direction 
from which the initiating ray entered the crystal and the orientation 
of the picture were proved. And, by covering the crystal in a box 
perforated only with a small aperture to admit the exciting ray, and 
by substituting black holland for his buff blinds, he greatly improved 
the conditions of the observations ; so that in a little while they were 
able to consider the valley in any direction they desired. . 

So having cleared the way, we may give a brief account of this 
visionary world within the crystal. The things were in all cases seen 
by Mr. Cave, and the method of working was invariably for him to 
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watch the crystal and report what he saw, while Mr. Wace (who as 
a science student had learnt the trick of writing in the dark) wrote 
a brief note of his report. When the crystal faded, it was put into its 
box in the proper position and the electric light turned on. Mr. Wace 
asked questions, and suggested observations to clear up difficult 
points. Nothing, indeed, could have been less visionary and more 
matter-of-fact. 

The attention of Mr. Cave had been speedily directed to the bird- 
like creatures he had seen so abundantly present in each of his earlier 
visions. His first impression was soon corrected, and he considered 
for a time that they might represent a diurnal species of bat. Then 
he thought, grotesquely enough, that they might be cherubs. Their 
heads were round, and curiously human, and it was the eyes of one 
of them that had so startled him on his second observation. They had 
broad, silvery wings, not feathered, but glistening almost as brilliantly 
as new-killed fish and with the same subtle play of colour, and these 
wings were not built on the plan of bird-wing or bat, Mr. Wace 
learned, but supported by curved ribs radiating from the body. (A 
sort of butterfly wing with curved ribs seems best to express their 
appearance.) The body was small, but fitted with two bunches of 
prehensile organs, like long tentacles, immediately under the mouth. 
Incredible as it appeared to Mr. Wace, the persuasion at last became 
irresistible, that it was these creatures which owned the great quasi- 
human buildings and the magnificent garden that made the broad 
valley so splendid. And Mr. Cave perceived that the buildings, with 
other peculiarities, had no doors, but that the great circular windows, 
which opened freely, gave the creatures egress and entrance. They 
would alight upon their tentacles, fold their wings to a smallness 
almost rod-like, and hop into the interior. But among them was a 
multitude of smaller-winged creatures, like great dragon-flies and 
moths and flying beetles, and across the greensward brilliantly-coloured 
gigantic ground-beetles crawled lazily to and fro. Moreover, on the 
causeways and terraces, large-headed creatures similar to the greater 
winged flies, but wingless, were visible, hopping busily upon their 
hand-like tangle of tentacles. 

Allusion has already been made to the glittering objects upon masts 
that stood upon the terrace of the nearer building. It dawned upon 
Mr. Cave, after regarding one of these masts very fixedly on one 
particularly vivid day, that the glittering object there was a crystal 
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exactly like that into which he peered. And a still more careful 
scrutiny convinced him that each one in a vista of nearly twenty 
carried a similar object. 

Occasionally one of the large flying creatures would flutter up to 
one, and, folding its wings and coiling a number of its tentacles about 
the mast, would regard the crystal fixedly for a space, sometimes for 
as long as fifteen minutes. And a series of observations, made at the 
suggestion of Mr. Wace, convinced both watchers that, so far as this 
visionary world was concerned, the crystal into which they peered 
actually stood at the summit of the endmost mast on the terrace, and 
that on one occasion at least one of these inhabitants of this other 
world had looked into Mr. Cave’s face while he was making these 
observations. 

Now we have to believe one of three things: that Mr. Cave’s 
crystal was in two worlds at once, and that, while it was carried about 
in one, it remained stationary in the other, which seems altogether 
absurd ; or else that it had some peculiar relation of sympathy with 
another and exactly similar crystal in this other world, so that what 
was seen in the interior of the one in this world was, under suitable 
conditions, visible to an observer in the corresponding crystal in the 
other world; and vice versé. At present, indeed, we do not know 
of any way in which two crystals could so come ex rapport, but 
nowadays we know enough to understand that the thing is not 
altogether impossible. This view of the crystals as ex rapport was 
the supposition that occurred to Mr. Wace, and to me at least it seems 
extremely plausible 

And where was this other world? On this, also, the alert intelligence 
of Mr. Wace speedily threw light. After sunset, the sky darkened 
rapidly—there was a very brief twilight interval indeed—and the stars 
shone out. They were recognisably the same as those we see, arranged 
in the same constellations. Mr. Cave recognised the Bear, the Pleiades, 
Aldebaran, and Sirius: so that the other world must be somewhere 
in the solar system, and, at the utmost, only a few hundreds of millions 
of miles from our own. Following up this clue, Mr. Wace learned that 
the midnight sky was a darker blue even than our midwinter sky, and 
that the sun seemed a little smaller. And there were two small moons: 
“like our moon but smaller, and quite differently marked” one of 
which moved so rapidly that its motion was clearly visible as one 
regarded it. These moons were never high in the sky, but vanished 
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as they rose: that is, every time they revolved they were eclipsed 
because they were so near their primary planet. And all this answers 
quite completely, although Mr. Cave did not know it, to what must be 
the condition of things on Mars. 

Indeed, it seems an exceedingly plausible conclusion that peering 
into this crystal Mr. Cave did actually see the planet Mars and its 
inhabitants. And, if that be the case, then the evening star that shone 
so brilliantly in the sky of that distant vision, was neither more nor less 
than our own familiar earth. 

For a time the Martians—if they were Martians--do not seem to 
have known of Mr. Cave’s inspection. Once or twice one would come 
to peer, and go away very shortly to some other mast, as though the 
vision was unsatisfactory. During this time Mr. Cave was able to watch 
the proceedings of these winged people without being disturbed by 
their attentions, and, although his report is necessarily vague and 
fragmentary, it is nevertheless very suggestive. Imagine the impression 
of humanity a Martian observer would get who, after a difficult process 
of preparation and with considerable fatigue to the eyes, was able to 
peer at London from the steeple of St. Martin’s Church for stretches, at 
longest, of four minutes at a time. Mr. Cave was unable to ascertain if 
the winged Martians were the same as the Martians who hopped about 
the causeways and terraces, and if the latter could put on wings at will. 
He several times saw certain clumsy bipeds, dimly suggestive of apes, 
white and partially translucent, feeding among certain of the lichenous 
trees, and once some of these fled before one of the hopping, round- 
headed Martians. The latter caught one in its tentacles, and then the 
picture faded suddenly and left Mr. Cave most tantalisingly in the dark. 
On another occasion a vast thing, that Mr. Cave thought at first was 
some gigantic insect, appeared advancing along the causeway beside 
the canal with extraordinary rapidity. As this drew nearer Mr. Cave 
perceived that it was a mechanism of shining metals and of extra- 
ordinary complexity. And then, when he looked again, it had passed 
out of sight. 

After a time Mr. Wace aspired to attract the attention of the 
Martians, and the next time that the strange eyes of one of them 
appeared close to the crystal Mr. Cave cried out and sprang away, and 
they immediately turned on the light and began to gesticulate in a 
manner suggestive of signalling. But when at last Mr. Cave examined 
the crystal again the Martian had departed. 
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Thus far these observations had progressed in early November, and 
then Mr. Cave, feeling that the suspicions of his family about the crystal 
were allayed, began to take it to and fro with him in order that, as 
occasion arose in the daytime or night, he might comfort himself with 
what was fast becoming the most real thing in his existence. In 
December Mr. Wace’s work in connexion with a forthcoming examina- 
tion became heavy, the sittings were reluctantly suspended for a week, 
and for ten or eleven days—he is not quite sure which—he saw nothing 
of Cave. He then grew anxious, and, the stress of his seasonal labours 
being abated, he went down to Seven Dials. At the corner he noticed 
a shutter before a bird fancier’s window, and then another at a cobbler’s. 
Mr. Cave’s shop was closed. 

He rapped and the door was opened by the step-son in black. He 
at once called Mrs. Cave, who was, Mr. Wace could not but observe, in 
cheap but ample widow’s weeds of the most imposing pattern. Without 
any very great surprise Mr. Wace learnt that Cave was dead and 
already buried. She was, in tears, and her voice was a little thick. 
She had just returned from Highgate. Her mind seemed occupied with 
her own prospects and the honourable details of the obsequies, but Mr. 
Wace was at last able to learn the particulars of Cave’s death. He had 
been found dead in his shop in the early morning, the day after his 
last visit to Mr. Wace, and the crystal had been clasped in his stone- 
cold hands. His face was smiling, said Mrs. Cave, and the velvet cloth 
from the minerals lay on the floor at his feet. He must have been dead 
five or six hours when he was found. 

This came as a great shock to Wace, and he began to reproach 
himself bitterly for having neglected the plain symptoms of the old 
man’s ill-health. But his chief thought was of the crystal. He 
approached that topic in a gingerly manner, because he knew Mrs. 
Cave’s peculiarities. He was dumbfounded to learn that it was sold. 

Mrs. Cave’s first impulse, directly Cave’s body had been taken 
upstairs, had been to write to the mad clergyman who had offered five 
pounds for the crystal, informing him of its recovery; but after a 
violent hunt in which her daughter joined her, they were convinced of 
the loss of his address. As they were without the means required to 
mourn and bury Cave in the elaborate style the dignity of an old Seven 
Dials inhabitant demands, they had appealed to a friendly fellow- 
tradesman in Great Portland Street. He had very kindly taken over a 
portion of the stock at a valuation. The valuation was his own. The 
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crystal egg was included in one of the lots. Mr. Wace, after a few 
suitable consolatory observations, a little off-handedly proffered, 
perhaps, hurried at once to Great Portland Street. But there he learned 
that the crystal egg had already been sold to a tall, dark man in grey. 
And there the material facts in this curious, and to me at least very 
suggestive, story come abruptly to an end. The Great Portland Street 
dealer did not know who the tall dark man in grey was, nor had he 
observed him with sufficient attention to describe him minutely. He 
did not even know which way this person had gone after leaving the 
shop. For atime Mr. Wace remained in the shop, trying the dealer’s 
patience with hopeless questions, venting his own exasperation. And at 
last, realising abruptly that the whole thing had passed out of his hands, 
had vanished like a vision of the night, he returned to his own rooms, a 
little astonished to find the notes he had made still tangible and visible 
upon his untidy table. 


His annoyance and disappointment were naturally very great. He 
made a second call (equally ineffectual) upon the Great Portland Street 
dealer, and he resorted to advertisements in such periodicals as were 
likely to come into the hands of a dric-a-brac collector. He also wrote 
letters to The Daily Chronicle and Nature, but both those periodicals, 


suspecting a hoax, asked him to reconsider his action before they 
printed, and he was advised that such a strange story, unfortunately 
so bare of supporting evidence, might imperil his reputation as an 
investigator. Moreover, the calls of his proper work were urgent. So 
that after a month or so, save for an occasional reminder to certain 
dealers, he had reluctantly to abandon the quest for the crystal egg, 
and from that day to this it remains undiscovered. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he tells me, and I can quite believe him, he has bursts of zeal, in 
which he abandons his more urgent occupation and resumes the search. 

Whether or not it will remain lost for ever, with the material and 
origin of it, are things equally speculative at the present time. If the 
present purchaser is a collector, one would have expected the enquiries 
of Mr. Wace to have reached him through the dealers. He has been 
able to discover Mr. Cave’s clergyman and “Oriental ”—no other than 
the Rev. James Parker and the young Prince of Bosso-Kuni in Java. I 
am obliged to them for certain particulars. The object of the Prince 
was simply curiosity—and extravagance. He was so eager to buy, 
because Cave was so oddly reluctant to sell. It is just as possible that 
the buyer in the second instance was simply a casual purchaser and not 
a collector at all, and the crystal egg, for all I know, may at the present 
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moment be within a mile of me, decorating a drawing-room or serving 
as a paper-weight—its remarkable functions all unknown. Indeed, it is 
partly with the idea of such a possibility that I have thrown this 
narrative into a form that will cause it to be read as a matter of course 
by the ordinary reader of fiction. 

My own ideas in the matter are practically identical with those of 
Mr. Wace. I believe the crystal on the mast in Mars and the crystal egg 
of Mr. Cave’s to be in some physical, but at present quite inexplicable, 
way ex rapport, and we both believe further that the terrestrial crystal 
must have been—possibly at some remote date—sent hither from that 
planet, in order to give the Martians a new view of our affairs. Possibly 
the fellows to the crystals in the other masts are also on our globe. No 


theory of hallucination suffices for the facts. 
H. G. WELLS. 


A CHARGE 


If thou hast squandered years to grave a gem 
Commission’d by thy absent Lord, and, while 
’Tis incomplete, 
Others would bribe thy needy skill to them— 
Dismiss them to the street. 


Shouldst thou at last discover Beauty’s grove, 
At last be panting on its scented verge, 
But in the track, 
Drunk with divine possession, thou meet Love— 
Turn, at her bidding, back. 


When round thy ship in tempest hell appears, 
And every spectre mutters up more dire, 
To snatch control, 
And loose to madness thy deep-kennell’d Fears— 
Then, to the helm, O Soul! 


Last ; if upon the cold green-mantling sea 
Thou cling, alone with Truth, to the last spar, 
(Both castaway 
And one must perish)—let it not be he 


Whom thou art sworn to obey ! 
F. H. TRENCH. 
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HE football season which has just drawn to a close has been 
T a most memorable one. In Association circles it will be 
remembered for many years as the season which witnessed, 
not only the finest International match ever played between England 
and Scotland, but also the keenest, the best sustained through all its 
stages, and the most interesting struggle for the Football Association 
Challenge Cup; and as the year which saw the largest crowd which 
has ever gathered at a football match, in the 65,000 to 70,000 people 
who assembled at the Crystal Palace on the 1oth of April to see 
Aston Villa achieve the double triumph of winning the Football 
Association Cup while retaining also the Championship of the Foot- 
ball League. In the Rugby world, too, it will be memorable on 
account of England having, after years of defeat, at length gained a 
brilliant and quite unexpected victory over Scotland; on account of 
a Southern county, Kent, having, for the first time, won the recog- 
nised County Championship of England; and, to Londoners more 
particularly, on account of the retirement of Blackheath from the 
premier position in the Metropolitan area, after many years of well- 
earned pre-eminence. But the future historian of football will probably 
discover the most marked feature in the past season, and that most 
likely to have important and far-reaching effects upon the develop- 
ment of the game, when he reads the records of the controversies 
which have taken place with reference to the position of amateur 
players in both branches. And he will be struck, too, by the 
remarkable difference in the character of these controversies :—the 
Rugby governing body withstanding, with characteristic consistency, 
the demand of the great body of players for a modification of 
the rule as to amateurism; the Association governing body having, 
on the contrary, to resist the attack of a very small, but active and 
persistent, section of amateurs, whose object has apparently been to 
bring the Association into discredit, with a view to inducing amateur 
players to separate themselves from it and form an independent 
Amateur Association. 
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When one looks carefully into the dispute in which the Council of 
the Football Association have been engaged, one cannot but wonder 
that it should have caused so much disturbance. The malcontents, 
however, included one or two particularly clever and _ resourceful 
fighters, and so carefully calculated were their methods that a very 
large number of amateur Association players did actually begin to 
think that they were labouring under hardships and disabilities, of the 
existence of which they had previously been entirely unaware. A 
general feeling of unrest was thus produced in the minds of amateurs, 
and if it had not been for the calm and conciliatory attitude of the 
Council a painfully awkward situation might have arisen. It is because 
of this, and because it is known that an attempt to create a fresh 
disturbance may shortly be made, that it is worth while, and, indeed, 
very desirable, to show clearly what was, and is, the actual situation. 
Ever since the Football Association had the good sense to recognise 
professionalism, and, by so doing, kept in the hands of one central 
governing body the entire control of the game throughout the country, 
questions have constantly been brought forward as to the relations 
between amateur and professional players, and their respective shares 
in the government of the game both at headquarters and at local 
centres. But this was what was to be expected, and little difficulty has 
been experienced in effecting an amicable adjustment of the differences 
which have arisen. With the steady extension of professionalism south- 
wards, it was, however, inevitable that difficulties should arise in the 
settlement of which it would be necessary to exercise a considerable 
amount of tact and discretion ; for it was obviously quite possible that, 
unless very great care was taken, the Southern amateur players might 
feel themselves called upon to secede from the professionalised general 
body and establish an independent organisation of their own. This 
danger was likely to arise whenever the Council might be thought likely 
to legislate for professionalism at the expense of amateurism ; or when, 
by any lack of foresight, they should commit themselves to resolutions 
or rules which would, in working, be found to impose restrictions, more 
or less troublesome, upon the freedom of amateurs “to play how, where, 
and when they pleased.” If any leading amateur should be possessed 
of a desire to achieve personal renown by starting an Amateur Associa- 
tion, it would clearly be good tactics to take advantage of one of these 
crises, and to endeavour to alienate his fellow amateurs from the 
existing organisation at a time when they might be supposed to be 
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chafing under its unsympathetic authority. In the spring of 1896 such 
a crisis arose, and the small body of amateurs already referred to 
at once endeavoured to turn it to account. It was an excellent 
opportunity, for the Council had not only made a faux pas, but were at 
the same time accused of an intention to take a step which certainly 
would have been an infringement of the rights of amateurs. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that no such intention existed. A 
rumour, however, got about, and was industriously circulated by certain 
newspapers, that the Council proposed to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Southern amateur associations—the London Football Association 
more particularly—to compel them to professionalise themselves by 
admitting to membership professional clubs in their districts. The 
position of these clubs was certainly a very unpleasant one. The local 
amateur associations could not admit them without losing their amateur 
status, and their only chance of official recognition was that they might 
be directly affiliated to the Football Association itself. But this would 
have meant that they would have been able to claim a direct share in 
the management of the central organisation, and this privilege the 
Football Association was naturally not prepared to grant to any clubs 
not already enjoying a first-rate standing in the football world. So 
many minor clubs were, however, anxious to become professionalised, 
that some way had to be found of dealing with their case; and, if the 
Football Association would not admit them to membership, an obvious 
alternative was to make the local associations do so. There were, of 
course, other alternative methods of dealing with the matter. But 
coercion is always popular with those in whose interest it is to be 
applied, and the suggestion of its employment—which was soon most 
unfairly fathered upon the Council—was as warmly received by profes- 
sionals as it was resented by amateurs. While the resulting agitation 
was in full swing, the Council were unfortunate enough to give 
amateurs real cause for complaint by passing an insufficiently considered 
resolution on the subject of “scratch teams.” The facts of the case 
were as follows :—Certain persons were making a practice of organising, 
with a view to their own personal profit, scratch teams of some merit, 
which they would take to play against clubs whose “gate” was 
sufficiently attractive, and, after paying the necessary expenses of the 
match, would themselves appropriate the balance of the gate-money, 
often amounting to a considerable sum. This exploiting of the great 
national game was not considered desirable, either on general grounds 
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or in the interests of clubs, whether amateur or professional. The 
Council, therefore, decided to put a stop to it, and accordingly, on the 
18th of April, 1896, passed a resolution to the effect that “Scratch 
teams are not permissible under the rules without the consent of the 
Football Association, or of an affiliated association.” This resolution 
looked, and was meant to be, harmless enough. The intention simply 
was that, when consent was asked for, the central or local authority 
should merely ascertain that the gate-money would be properly 
disposed of, and should then give the necessary permission. 
Unfortunately, however, the Council overlooked the fact that very 
many matches were arranged by amateur clubs with dond fide scratch 
teams, no gate-money whatever being taken. And under the terms of 
the resolution, which did not discriminate between cases in which gate- 
money was taken and cases in which it was not, no such match could 
be played without consent being first obtained. The consequence was 
that many amateur clubs found themselves landed in unlooked-for 
difficulties, as, by not obtaining consent, where it had never before 
been required, and where there had been no intention of requiring it, 
they found themselves technically breaking the rules and becoming 
liable to penalties. It was so perfectly clear that the Council had 
overlooked the point, that clubs were prepared to put up with the 
extra trouble involved in obtaining consent until such time as the 
resolution could be amended ; although, of course, clubs, in their own 
interest, took care to let the Council know how unsatisfactory the 
original resolution was. And, in point of fact, steps were taken at 
headquarters to see that the necessary amendment should be made 
at the earliest possible date. The opportunity was, however, too good 
to be missed, coming, as it did, just at the time when amateurs were 
already disturbed by the suggestion of coercion; and the carelessly- 
drafted resolution was declared to be an “ unwarrantable interference 
with the right of an Englishman to take part in his games in such 
manner as he pleases,” and was made the basis of a vigorous attack 
upon the Council by the small section of amateurs who were anxious 
to try their hands at establishing an Amateur Football Association. 
The discontented professionals in amateur districts were made to think 
that they could not expect justice from the Council ; the local amateur 
associations were led to believe that the Council intended to deprive 
them of their amateur status ; the whole body of amateurs had it driven 
in upon them that the Council were engaged in a crusade against 
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amateurism ; and, in short, everything was done that could tend to 
bring the Council and the existing organisation into contempt. So 
adroitly was the agitation carried on, that the great body of amateur 
players really were beginning to think that they were a hardly-used 
and long-suffering class ; and the situation had reached a critical stage 
when the Council did at length determine to take action. At a meeting 
held on the 14th December last, they called upon Mr. N. L. Jackson, 
one of their Vice-Presidents, who had taken a prominent part in the 
agitation, to resign his position as Vice-President, on the ground that 
he had “deliberately and designedly acted in defiance of the existing 
resolutions of the Council, and, by so doing, had shown great disloyalty 
to the Association and to his colleagues on the Council.” At the same 
time, the obnoxious “scratch teams resolution” was amended so as 
to exempt from its operation all matches at which no gate-money is 
taken; and a Committee was appointed to inquire into the position 
of professional clubs in amateur districts, into the working and probable 
effects of the “scratch teams resolution” in its amended form, and, 
generally, into the position of amateur players, with a view to the 
removal of every possible cause of compiaint. 

By this decisive action on the part of the Council, and the good 
work already done by the Committee, confidence has been re-established 
throughout the world of Association Football, and the end of the 
season has found the Council in a stronger position than ever, amateurs 
and professionals alike remaining loyal to them. The little body of 
defeated amateur “Separatists” are, of course, still showing signs of 
hostility, and are endeavouring to find some way of again testing the 
loyalty of their “Unionist” brethren. So that it is probable that, 
during the “close season,” an attempt may again be made to bring 
about disruption. And yet it is difficult to see what the leaders of the 
movement have to gain beyond a little temporary personal notoriety, to 
secure which they are willing to imperil the unity of the game and to 
torfeit the share, which they might otherwise enjoy, in the government 
of the game as a whole. What are their chances of success, and what 
good would they do even if they were successful? One would think that 
the spectacle of the Rugby Union, losing year by year, in spite of its 
ancient prestige, more and more of its authority, simply because it aims 
at being regarded as a purely amateur organisation, would be enough to 
give pause to any one, however influential, who might be contemplating, 
at this eleventh hour, the establishment of a similar institution. Starting 
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as a new organisation, with no past traditions and no strong ties of 
personal affection and loyalty ; in the cold shade of opposition and in 
avowed antagonism to the Football Association; with no honours to 
bestow which would be worth the winning ; with its members shut off 
from any chance of gaining the coveted distinction of the International 
Caps, which would remain in the sole gift of the Football Association ; 
with its supporters to te found only in a few scattered localities in the 
Southern Counties; and with such clubs as might join it refused 
recognition by the Football Association, and so cut off from playing 
otherwise than among themselves—what could be in store for such an 
institution but a premature and inglorious death? Fora season or two 
it might flourish as a new and novel venture, but decay would follow 
directly its members began to realise their true position; and, when 
once the rot had set in, the edifice would collapse. Even assuming that 
success were possible, what would be achieved? Amateur interests 
could not be better looked after than they are now, when the majority 
of the members of the Council of the Football Association are amateurs. 
And it is exceedingly improbable that the preponderance of amateur 
votes on the Council will diminish in the future, since the average 
professional player is quite content to be represented by a good 
sportsmanlike amateur, with time and intelligence to spare to attend 
to the administration of the game. If, then, amateur rights are not 
endangered, what other good purpose could be served by the suggested 
new Association? Absolutely none—for it is not even suggested that 
its members should be “ pure” amateurs, z.¢., amateurs who are prepared 
to pay for their sport, as distinguished from amateurs whose “ expenses” 
are so paid that they lose nothing by their sport. Apart from the harm 
done by upsetting the unity of the game, disruption would, in fact, 
sadly weaken the amateur cause. Even if every amateur club withdrew 
from the Football Association, the cause of the seceders would be a 
decaying one from the outset, as already shown. But seeing that, in 
any case, a large majority of amateurs would certainly remain faithful 
to the Football Association, the movement, at the best, could only end 
in the setting up of two mutually antagonistic amateur authorities—the 
one strong and contemptuous ; the other, weak and defiant—and no one 
can contemplate the probable consequences of this without devoutly 
hoping that the would-be “ Separatists” may see the error of their ways, 
and may refrain from committing themselves to a course of action which 
could only end in disaster to themselves. Every good Association 
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amateur will do well to study the question carefully for himself, and do 
his best to induce those who may be inclined to “separation ” to reserve 
their energies for the advancement of the game as a whole, instead of 
wasting them in an aimless and disastrous quarrel. 

Turning now to the Rugby game, one finds that, as already remarked, 
a very different stage of the amateur question has been reached from 
that attained in Association circles. Unlike the Football Association, 
which some years since recognised that professionalism was inevitable, 
and assumed the guidance and control of a movement which it could 
not prevent, the Rugby Union have persistently taken the opposite 
course, and have refused to recognise clubs whose members received 
payment for services rendered, or even the repayment of wages lost 
through playing. This policy led to the secession of the leading 
clubs in the North of England, now formed into the Northern 
Union. And, during the season which has just closed, the Rugby 
Union and the International Board, adhering to this policy, and 
stretching to the utmost their already curious definition of an 
amateur, have, by their action in the much-debated Gould case, and 
in that of the Hull Kingston Rovers Club, done their best to bring 
about the secession, voluntary or of necessity, of the Western, Midland, 
and so-called “loyal” Northern clubs, and thus limit the authority 
of the Union to the Southern Counties alone. The present position 
of affairs is so critical, that it is desirable to refer to these two cases 
at some length. Mr. Gould, a member of the celebrated Newport 
Club, has played in more International games than any other player, 
and for many years has occupied a position in the football world 
corresponding with that of Dr. Grace in the world of cricket. A 
popular movement was started in 1895-96 to present him with a 
testimonial on his expected retirement. This was organised by the 
Welsh Press, and approved by the Welsh Union. The International 
Board, however, objected to the scheme. Having no power under their 
bye-laws to deal with any case except one of “disputes in or arising 
out of International matches,” they, of their own motion, altered those 
bye-laws by the insertion of the words “or otherwise,” as qualifying 
“disputes,” and then declared that Mr. Gould would be professionalised, 
not only if he received the gift in its proposed form of a house, but 
even if the money collected were held in hand to be given to him 
on retirement. The Welsh Union deriied the authority of the Board 
to interfere in the domestic concerns of the several nations, itself 
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subscribed to the Gould Fund, and sanctioned the presentation of the 
gift on Easter Monday. Meanwhile, the Board having authority over 
International matches, the contests arranged between Wales and 
Ireland and Wales and Scotland were cancelled, though England 
had played Wales at a less acute stage of the quarrel, Mr. Gould 
being among the players. The English Union, on the other hand, 
have taken no steps to prevent Newport and other Welsh teams from 
meeting and playing freely with English clubs. The absurd position 
thus exists that, while it is allowable for Englishmen and Welshmen 
to meet as representing their several clubs, it is illegal for them to 
meet as representing their several countries. This cannot, of course, 
continue. In no case would Wales permanently submit to such a 
humiliation, and the matter must necessarily be settled before next 
season. The case of the Hull Kingston Rovers is equally unfortunate. 
This club was cleared of the charge of professionalism by the Yorkshire 
Committee, was then suspended by the English Union’s sub-Committee, 
and finally was most curiously punished by the English Union Com- 
mittee. If guilty, the club should have been expelled; if not guilty, 
a suspension which lost the club’s players their places in the North 
and South Match, and probably caused Yorkshire to lose the County 
Championship, was an absurd and wanton exercise of authority, 
which has caused widespread irritation in the North, and which leaves 
practically all the “loyal” Yorkshire clubs, whose position is in all 
respects similar to that of the Hull Kingston Rovers, in doubt as to 
whether they are not liable at any moment to be turned out of the 
English Union. The complex situation thus created by the English 
Union and by the International Board, which is dominated by the 
English Union, must be carefully considered during the vacation. To 
be consistent, the English Union must act in accordance with the 
decision to which they forced the International Board in the Gould 
case, and must, therefore, decide that English and Welsh clubs can no 
longer meet. This would bring about the withdrawal from the English 
Union of all those clubs which cannot pay their way without the aid of 
the “ gates” brought by the visits of the popular Welsh teams ; and this 
secession would certainly be followed by that of the Northern clubs 
which have always desired a certain measure of home rule, and have 
opposed the autocratic sway of the English Union’s Committee. The 
English Union must, accordingly, either submit to an enormous curtail- 
ment of its authority, or must go back upon its recent decisions and 
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give up, to some extent, its objection to professionalism. The dilemma 
is an awkward one. But a choice must be made, and one would fain 
hope that, in the interests of the game as a whole and of common 
sense, the rule against professionalism may be relaxed. If the Union 
is prepared to adopt this course, there is little doubt that it would not 
only retain its present position, but would find the Northern Union 
willing, under certain conditions, to bury the war hatchet, so that 
unity would once more prevail in the Rugby world. And, should a 
precedent be required for the classification of players as amateurs or 
professionals, it would be found in the practice of the Football 
Association, which works smoothly and satisfactorily. 

A season of divided counsels but of much brilliant work in the field 
now passes into the “close” season of rest and administrative work, 
Every footballer, every sportsman, will hope that moderation, prudence, 
and sound sense may guide the administrators of both the games into 
courses which will enable all differences to be adjusted and complete 
harmony to be restored before the next season opens. 
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